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Editorial 

THE interval between the Library Association Conference and the printing of THe Liprary 
Wor p is too brief for more than a series of impressions of it. Comment is probably preferable 
in our pages to mere record. The Association is publishing in the next few weeks all the 
papers that were read and, as we hope, the substance at least of the unwritten contributions. 
In this second particular reports in recent years have been lacking. A report that merely 
States that ““Mr. Smith seconded the vote of thanks” is so much waste of paper and interests 
no one but Mr. Smith. If Mr. Smith, however, said anything we should know what it was he 
said. What we may say is that the Conference was worthy of the centenary we were cele- 
brating. The attendance, over two thousand, was the largest on record, and there has not 
been so large a gathering of overseas librarians and educationists since the jubilee meeting 
of the Library Association at Edinburgh in 1927. So much was this so that the meeting took 
upon it a certain international aspect, as at least one of the non-librarian speakers told its 
members, adding that it was apparently a library league of nations of the friendliest character. 
It followed that an unusual, but quite agreeable, part of each general session was devoted to 
speeches of congratulation and good-will from the foreign delegates. All, with the possible 
exception of the United States, dwelt upon the debt of their countries in library matters to the 
English Public Libraries Acts and their consequences. Even Dr. Evans, in a very pleasant 
speech, showed that he had reached some tentative conclusions about English librarianship. 

* * * * * * 


A message from the King in answer to a loyal message sent at the opening meeting was 
received with great enthusiasm. There is no doubt that librarianship is most fortunate in the 
gracious connexion the King and the Royal Family have established with our Association. 
It places a certain seal on its activities which cannot do other than increase the esteem of the 
public for libraries and librarianship. Our conta¢ts at this Conference were not quite as direét 
as we had hoped ; his naval duties kept the Duke of Edinburgh in the Mediterranean, as we 
feared would be the case. That he persuaded the great Admiral-Statesman, the Earl of 
Mountbatten, to aét for him was a considerable gift to the Association. His name and fame 
as sailor, commander and Viceroy, one of the three men, to whom, as Dr. Ranganathan 
declared at the second meeting, the friendship which, after her long subservience, India now 
felt for England was due. There was romance in Conference as a result. Moreover in his 
conduét of the inaugural meeting and in his speech he showed qualities which in some way 
indicated why he was so successful in the wider fields of life. The happy atmosphere created 
persisted throughout the week and will remain pleasurably in memory. 

” * * * * * 


One realised again the great size and reach of the Association. There were present men, 
not very old by modern standards, who could remember when the L.A. had not more than 
one-tenth of its present membership. This, at the Annual Meeting, was announced to be over 
ten thousand, and the whole of the profession is not yet on the roll. To this faét may be 
attributed the fact that the important meetings were historical and inspirational in character. 
Very few “useful” suggestions emerged ; those that did were such as that from Sir Stanley 
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Unwin, that librarians should compile for the general public a list of books that should be 
bought for every home ; and from others that work for children should be further developed, 
and Sir Ronald Adams’ remark that the salaries of librarians had not figured anywhere in the 
Conference and yet it was most desirable that those should be improved. Some of the great 
national newspapers agreed, amongst them The Observer, which declared that no profession 
with equal qualifications and such a record of service was so ill recompensed. 

. * * * * * 

The Annual Meeting produced the only note of dissent, and is the right place for such 
dissent when it is felt. The motion of the heads of library schools, asking that full-time 
attendance at such a school should be counted as library service for a period not exceeding 
one year, was withdrawn as Mr. Hutchings, the Chairman of the Education Committee, said 
that its sense would be adopted in the future interpretation of the qualifications for registration 
of Fellows. But a motion by the Council to increase the registration fees was defeated after a 
somewhat spirited debate in which we were interested to hear Mr. McColvin, Jun., on the 
opposite side to his father with a promising speech. The argument used by the mover that 
qualifications were often assessed by the cost of their registration was the pivot of the argument 
and was not convincing, although we remember hearing on many occasions of the cost of 
making a doctor, a graduate engineer, or a solicitor advanced as a justification of their higher 
pay ; and it must be allowed that a librarian spends far less in his process. 

A point raised by Lord Mountbatten was that as forty-six per cent of the membership 
were women it was strange that there had never been a woman president. No doubt this will 
be a subjeét for much further discussion. There was no evidence from the mute way in which 
the women present received the suggestion that it registered very strongly. That may be 
because most of the women at the Conference were wives although a large number of women 
librarians were there, and most of the women in libraries are assistants and unlikely to attend 
a conference in representative numbers. 

Chaucer House was the office and H.Q. of the Conference. It was a very convenient 
arrangement. There were some good exhibits of library photographs, the publications of 
the L.A. and much useful publicity material. A central feature was a micro-card display with 
an experimental “reader.” It was a revelation in its way although the principle is well-known 
through Fremont Rider’s book. Sixty pages on a 5 by 3 in. card were made perfectly legible 
and indeed quite comfortably readable. This “reader” which now costs $185, can be used for 
microfilms as well. The Secretary, the Librarian, Mr. Henrik Jones, the Education Officer, 
Mr. Palmer, and the Membership Officer, Mr. Haslam, were all present and most helpful and 
available as advisers, information officers and guides on the visits. Many personal meetings 
occurred and there was a good refreshment service which helped those much. All are to 
be congratulated from the chairmen of committees to the youngest clerk in the office. 

* * * * * *x 

Dr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, introduced into his speech of American 
greetings, half jocularly no doubt, a reference to “processing arrearage which, being inter- 
preted, means the back-work of cataloguing and classification with which his staff have to 
deal. He said that he was not sure that the methods of the British Museum, as exemplified in 
its great Catalogue of the Printed Books, were not the best solution of the catalogue problem. 
If this were meant so seriously as to lead to practice it would be serious indeed. Every 
librarian, even the most ardent in pursuit of standardised mechanical aids in cataloguing, is 
constrained to admit that all card, sheaf and placard catalogues, in drawers, boxes or rotary 
devices, are but substitutes for the printed catalogue in book form. From the point of view 
of the reader who consults the catalogue, this hardly admits of question. What conditions the 
matter is that the British Museum has other catalogues on which to depend while the long 
process of the great printed catalogue drags its slow length wearily along. At the present 
rate of progress the catalogue will probably be unfinished by the dawn of the Twenty-first 
century. No ordinary library could contemplate a comparable delay. Our readers know 
all the arguments which make us prefer the substitute. So far as the Library of Congress is 
concerned we do not think that even Dr. Evans contemplates a change from the card distri- 
bution system. We do not know how many libraries in America build their catalogues from 
Congress cards. There must be many. How would they be affected ? 
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The Library Association Conference 
from a Non-Municipal View-Point 


By JoHn L. THORNTON 


\N important feature of every Library Association Conterence is the fact that there is some- 
thing for everybody, and too often one is torn between a desire to listen to a certain speaker, 
or to attend a session upon a particular topic in which one is interested. This invariably 
results in misgivings, and the thought that perhaps after all, one selected the wrong meeting. 
This article consists entirely of notes made at the sessions | attended, with an accent on special 
librarianship. 

Other pens will describe the scenes at the inaugural general session, when we listened 
to the positively brilliant Presidential Address delivered by Earl Mountbatten of Burma, 
a fine speaker, and an excellent chairman. Also the address delivered on behalf of the 
Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison by Mr. Shackleton, with the addition of personal remarks by the 
speaker. Mr. Charles Nowell’s paper, ““The last hundred years,” was a masterly summary 
of past events, with suggestions for the future, and must have proved for most of us the 
high-light of the Conference, delivered as it was by a man so obviously suited for the task. 
Similarly, Sir Arnold Plant’s Library Association Leéture on “Are libraries business-like” 
was a masterpiece, and coming from a figure so distinguished in the field of commerce, must 
have gratified all librarians by the suggestion that commerce could learn much from library 
administration. But these general papers are dealt with elsewhere, and my concern is with 
the meetings of the Medical and the University and Research Seétions. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mr. D. V. Arnold, of I.C.1., Paints Division, spoke on “Why 
special libraries ?”” He commenced by confessing that he found difficulty in understanding 
the summary of his own paper, provided by himself for inclusion in the Programme, and, 
indeed, the paper itself was very difficult to follow. Mr. Arnold tried to evolve a definition 
of the term “special library” as have so many of us in the past, and suggested that the term 
“special group libraries” should be the name given to libraries set up to serve those working 
together in institutions, or to serve groups interested in similar subjects. Mr. Arnold stressed 
the necessity for the integration of special libraries with other libraries, and the faét that many 
libraries adopt the term “special” solely because they possess a large special collection. He 
did not consider the library service to prisons and hospitals to be suitable, despite its 
value, for the movement should commence from inside, but as Mr. J. F. W. Bryon pointed 
out later, had it not been for the public libraries, many hospitals and prisons would have no 
library service whatsoever. Mr. Arnold rightly advocated the need for more collaboration 
between universities and research organisations, and closer liaison between university libraries 
and industrial libraries. On the subject of library education, Mr. Arnold suggested that 
specialist papers had been “grafted-on” to the old syllabus, and that the education of the 
special librarian is being treated as a technology rather than as an art and a science. He 
mentioned that some university librarians have stressed scholarship rather than librarianship, 
which suggested to me a comparison with the fable of the workman, who, surveying the job from 
the top of his ladder, prepared to descend for his tools, only to find that the rungs were missing! 

Mr. Arnold’s paper must be carefully studied in print to be appreciated in full, but some 
of those taking part in the discussion brought out interesting points. For example, Mr. 
G. B. Stephens, of St. Marylebone, thought that public libraries should be called “special” 
libraries, others being libraries proper, having been the earliest in existence. He stated that 
every library is a special library, not even two branches in the same system being identical, 
and suggested that the qualities required from special librarians were much the same as those 
required by those in charge of special collections in public libraries. Mr. Stephens also advo- 
cated the interchange of staff between special and public libraries. Dr. S. R. Ranganathan 
returned to the question, “ What is a special librarian,” and suggested that two kinds of memory 
are required, the “recalling” memory, and the “association” memory. He suggested “data- 
specialist” for the latter, and “librarian” for the former. 
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Dr. Coblans, of UNESCO, suggested that work for an institution rather than for the 
common weal resulted in the duplication of much bibliographical research, and that more 
of this material might be shared by co-operation. Mr. R. J. Hoy rightly mentioned the 
burden placed upon certain libraries which are willing to co-operate with outside bodies, 
but have insufficient staff and stock to cope with the increasing amount of work involved. 
Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings spoke on the Library Association examinations, suggesting that more 
cannot be done until special libraries give more guidance upon what is required. 1 am positive 
that nothing substantial can be achieved, until the officers of the Library Association are 
convinced that it would be just as fantastic to expect assistants from public libraries to carry 
into the examination room copies of Barnard’s C/assification for Medical Libraries, and the 
Ouarterly Cumulative Index Medicus Subject Headings, as it is to expect assistants from highly 
specialised libraries to take with them Dewey, and Sear’s Swiject | leadings. 


The Medical Seétion held a meeting on the Wednesday afternoon, at which several 
eminent medical men spoke on “The role of the library in the advance of medicine.” Sir 
Cecil Wakeley, President of the Royal College of Surgeons, opened the discussion by giving 
a brief history of medical libraries, mentioning the earlier attempt to found a Medical Library 
\ssociation, and the success of the youthful Medical Seétion. He was followed by Dr. C. H. 
Kellaway, Director of the Wellcome Research Institution, who stated that in general, progress 
in medical research does not take place by sudden leaps and bounds, but is a continuous 
process. No research worker can progress without an appreciation of what has been done in 
the past, and how it was done. The medical library provides a guide to the enormous accumu- 
lation of literature. An exact evaluation of facts is required by the research worker, and as no 
human being can survey the whole field of literature on a given subject, the library must provide 
the guide through this mass of material. 


Dr. Hugh Clegy, Editor of the British Medical Journal, remarked that medical librarianship 
is a highly skilled profession for which adequate training is essential, for the librarian makes 
the library, as distinét from an accumulation of literature. Libraries should be workshops 
instead of storehouses, and librarians should teach research workers how to use the library. 
Dr. Clegg deplored the mass production of bibliographies to be tacked on to papers, and 
suggested the enquiry, “Is your bibliography really necessary 7” Incidentally, he mentioned 
that a list of Standard abbreviations of titles of periodicals has been prepared for UNESCO 
by Mr. L. T. Morton. 


Mr. V. Zachary Cope spoke as a user of medical libraries, and suggested that medical 
libraries are for the diffusion of knowledge rather than for the advancement thereof. He 
mentioned that modern methods of reproduction have facilitated access to literature, and 
demonstrated how the lack of adequate, up-to-date libraries (in Germany for example) ts 
reflected in modern text-books which ignore recent developments. Mr. Cope Stressed the 
need for trained medical librarians, but emphasised that research workers should sift their 
own references, for as many fallacies as facts have been promulgated. 

Finally, Dr. E. C. Dodds, Harveian Librarian at the Royal College of Physicians, gave 
us a brief history of that library, mentioned that its stock is at present being overhauled, and 
that it will probably be maintained as an historical collection. 

During the discussion Mr. W. A. Lee, Librarian of the Liverpool Medical Institution, 
was concerned about the position of subscription medical libraries under state medicine, 
and mentioned that medical libraries are being set up in teaching and other hospitals without 
any consideration of facilities already existing. He suggested that private societies should be 
able to acquire money from a central source, to meet the increasing cost of maintenance. 
Mr. G. B. Stephens, of St. Marylebone, gave some details of the special collection on medicine 
Started two years ago in his library, stating that nurses and students of medicine were the chief 
borrowers. He later mentioned that almost {300 a year is spent on this collection, which it 
was generally agreed, is an extremely small sum considering the type of literature involved. 
| suggest that St. Marylebone can only stock those books which students should themselves 
purchase, and one must consider that this collection is maintained for loan among the 
metropolitan boroughs. As a later speaker put it, little harm can be done to the public of 
London on {300; and I would add, little good either. Mr. F. E. Sandry, of Edmonton, 
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mentioned the existence of another section on medicine maintained in a library in the South 
Eastern Region Scheme, and went on to doubt the practical uses of historical collections. 
Mr. Sandry should pay a visit to the Wellcome Historical Library, or see the use made of these 
collections in most medical libraries housing historical material. 


Mr. W. J. Bishop, Librarian of the Wellcome Research Library, was pleased to see the 
supply of pre-clinical books in a public library, but suggested that public libraries should 
make no attempt to build up general medical libraries, for a variety of very good reasons. 
He mentioned the criticism that librarians “‘spoon-feed” medical men, stating that the younger 
medical men were probably responsible for this. The technique of learning to use medical 
bibliographies, ¢/c., is complicated, and librarians must assist in this. Mr. Bishop suggested 
that the stocks of medical libraries could be re-grouped to advantage, and rightfully main- 
tained that committees should appoint to senior positions only those who have undergone 
the necessary training. 


Dr. K. D. Keele suggested that public libraries might be better regionalised, and also 
that the supply of medical literature, especially of periodicals from the United States, might 
also be regionalised through Regional Boards. Mr. G. Edwards, Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, also dealt with regionalisation, suggesting that a microfilm reader might 
be placed in each centre, and then use made of the Royal Society of Medicine’s microfilm 
service. He also stressed the necessity for the special training of medical librarians. 


On the Thursday afternoon Mr. Douglas W. Bryant, Director of Libraries, U.S. Inform- 
ation Service, American Embassy, and normally Librarian of the University of California, 
addressed the University and Research Se¢tion on “Developments in American University 
librarianship since the war.” He mentioned the tremendous growth of universities and of 
university libraries in the last two generations, and dealt with the Farmington Plan, recent 
architectural projects (Princeton University, Washington State College, e/c.), and stressed 
the necessity tor the adequate education of the special librarian. Mr. Bryant stated that library 
Statts might consist of as many as 350 individuals, and that these should be classified, not more 
than one-third of the staff in large libraries being of necessity in professional grades. A 
scheme of education tor the sub-professional grades should be worked out. He dealt with the 
use of punched card systems, partly to save personnel, but also to expedite charging, e/c. 
Mr. Bryant mentioned that as many as 18 per cent of university library staffs were employed 
in cataloguing departments, but that there was a cutting down of descriptive cataloguing. 
\lso, he described the special building for an undergraduates’ library at Harvard Library, to 
separate this type of reader from the staff and the research worker. Furthermore, Mr. Bryant 
dealt with the scheme by which half a million volumes published in Nazi-controlled Europe 
were obtained, the Mid-West Inter-Library Centre, the interchange of ideas and of library 
personnel between this country and the States, and finally gave us details of the American 
Library at Grosvenor Square, which is public, and lends to any interested person. Several 
speakers requested further information on certain of these points, and Mr. Bryant satisfied 
all enquirers. The wealth of material in his paper was staggering, and the manner of delivery 
inspiring. One was tempted to wonder what developments there have been in British 
university librarianship since the war ? 


These brief summaries can give little idea of the total value of the papers presented at the 
Conference, and many of them will demand fresh evaluation when seen in print. All the 
papers and summaries of discussions at the Conference will be printed by the Library Associa- 
tion, and as a record of proceedings that were thoroughly enjoyed, and as thoughtful contri- 
butions to the literature of librarianship, the Conference Papers must surely provide the best 
half-crown’s worth of printed matter available today. 


* * ci * * 


1950 is likely to prove a year of important retirements. Mr. James Ross, the creator of 
the modern library system at Bristol, has announced his intention to retire in December. 
We have commented on the retirement of Mr. George Vale. Mr. J]. Cranshaw concluded his 
work at Hull and Mr. EF. J. Rees his at Cardiff. Mr. Henry A. Sharp is to retire in March, 1951. 


These are only some of the losses to the profession which would make any year memorable, 
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1950 London Conference Review 
By A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 


So long awaited, so swittly over, and now—only memories. Hard work, many re-arrange 
ments at the last moment, disappointments, renewal of friendships, good and boring talk, 
jealousy, envy and self-reproach ; all these are present at any conference and the Centenary 
Conterence was no exception. 

Those who planned the Conference had many dithculties to overcome, and it is to their 
credit that they did not completely fail. London is not an ideal conference centre by any means, 
and many delegates to our re-union (it was hardly a conference) must have suffered considerable 
Strain to body and mind in obtaining meals, finding transport and reaching their various 
destinations. 

London is an impersonal sort of place and this characteristic was transmitted to the 
Conference itself. It was like looking for the proverbial needle in a haystack to find a par 
ticular delegate at any meeting or afterwards. There was not even the hope that one would 
meet.on the seafront either. And, as for the journeying between Chaucer House, Westminster 
Central Hall and the various places where afternoon meetings were held, the less said the better. 

Conference was opened by Earl Mountbatten of Burma, acting for the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and from the moment he stepped on to the platform, there was a feeling of being under 
command. Here was obviously a leader forthright and possessed of personality plus. It 
was not difficult to realise why the Earl had been a Supreme Commander and a Viceroy of 
India. ‘There was not another session of Conference to equal the vitality of the opening 
morning. 

We were treated to a feast of good speeches, witty, gracious and so brilliantly delivered. 
lhe whole audience was compelled to attention and full-throated laughter alternated with 
pregnant silences occasioned by serious veins of thought. 

The various speeches are available in print, to be read at leisure, but how much more 
engrossing if they could be pursued against the background of their delivery. In view of the 
drabness of the platform, one was grateful for the splash of colour made by the coats and 
dresses of the lady members of the Conference. The platform really needed the Earl and 
the General to have been in full dress uniform, with members of Council arrayed in suitable 
robes of office. If the annual dinner called for evening dress and decorations, surely then, the 
veneral sessions also called for colour. 

Wednesday saw Mr. Charles Nowell speaking on “ The last hundred years,” but before 
that came a most touching ceremony, the donation of gifts to the Library Association, by 
sister associations in other countries, to mark this historic occasion. Here, indeed, was evidence 
of esteem and international goodwill in librarianship as gifts from Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, Finland, Germany, and Jugo-Slavia were so charmingly presented, together 
with the good wishes of Canada and India, the latter direét from the colourful and beloved 
figure of Dr. Ranganathan. 

\s for the main event of the morning, Mr. Charles Nowell at once captured the attention 
of the delegates and gave the impression that we were all students listening to the lecturer- 
in-chief. How unfortunate that a later effort of the same speaker should have alienated the 
feeling of debt we owe to his sagacity as engendered by this lecture. 

In the evening there took place the second annual Welsh social attended by all those who 
have or have had any connections with Welsh librarianship. The programme rivalled that 
of the Royal Opera House, as well it might, considering that many of the stars we heard, 
are heard there regularly. The evening was but further evidence of how much librarianship 
in Wales owes to Mr. Will Griffiths and Mr. Leslie M. Rees. 

On Thursday, the annual lecture was delivered by Sir Arnold Plant, a-most worthy 
successor to Lord Lindsay, who should have given the speech. One was left with the 
impression that, with all the evidence of interest and sympathy so patently shown by people 
who really matter in this country, there should not be such alarming variations of standards 
of service in our public libraries. Surely, we need so desperately a first-class Public Relations 
Officer, the salary of whom would justify increased subscriptions being levied to meet it. 

The annual general meeting saw the only real clash at the Conference. The motion by 
the Council, that from January rst, 1951, Registration Fees should be increased, was, 
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obviously, one which could not be popular, especially in these days of high cost of living and 
general financial difficulties. But, the proposal was sound in theory and probably would 
have been accepted by the majority of Conference had it been presented better. However, 
after some trenchant remarks by various delegates, particularly by Messrs. Luke and Richards, 
Mr. Charles Nowell threw his weight on to the side of the proposal. To say the least, his 
choice of words was unfortunate, his manner hardly becoming his position, and his personal 
attack on Mr. Richards in execrable taste. There can be little doubt that the proposal was lost 
as a result of this diatribe, and that members’ regard for Mr. Nowell suffered, too. However 
much older members of the profession may think that the early part of their careers was both 
hard and onerous as compared to the lot of young assistants today, no one can deny that the 
Standard of examinations is infinitely higher and more exacting, and that despite any molly- 
coddling, young assistants have still to study and study hard to satisfy the examiners. 
Northerners are characteristically blunt, but Mr. Nowell forgot that bluntness can Still be 
tempered with courtesy. 

Happily, the Conference finished on a note of equanimity by reason of a delightfully 
phrased invitation to hold next year’s conference at Edinburgh. If the warmth and geniality 
of the invitation is to be regarded as indicative of the spirit of Conference 1951, then we have 
something to look forward to indeed. 

The difficulties inherent in the choice of London as a conference centre were not entirely 
overcome, but at least the planners are to be congratulated on their efforts to make the 1950 
Conference a ceremony worthy of the occasion of the Centenary of the passing of the first 
Public Library Aét. 


The Private Papers of Edwin Pooter 
(Borough Librarian of Slow-on-the-Uptake) 
8 


I’m not like the celebrated parliamentarian whose impromptu speeches were not worth the 
paper they were written on, but I do believe in reflecting deeply on some topic before the annual 
conference. It’s quite safe to ignore the titles of the papers, which are usually uninformative, 
and gamble that some speaker will introduce the subject I have chosen or at least go so near 
it that | can comment on the faéts with which I have made myself familiar without being 
accused of irrelevancy. Of course it’s not a gamble but a dead cert that masses of speakers 
will discuss one hundred years’ progress within the profession and compare it with the 
progress in the general life of the country. 

I have decided that the key to all progress lies in the spread of democracy: public 
libraries have spread democracy and the spread of democracy has led to the development of 
public libraries. A perfectly balanced sentence, | must certainly get it in somewhere. 

I was sitting at my desk clarifying my ideas still further and making a few notes (not to 
take with me to London, only because I find I can remember things better when I have written 
them down). My hands were so cold that I could hardly hold my pencil and when it started 
to rain | rang for Simpson and asked him why on earth he didn’t use his brains and get the 
boilers started when it turned cold in the autumn. I added that he had thought fit to keep the 
furnace blazing during some of the hottest days of the year which occurred at the beginning 
of May. But you know Simpson as well as | do. He wasn’t to be put in the wrong, now or 
ever. He replied that there was a Borough Council order that the central heating wasn’t 
to be Started up until September 25th. I said 1 couldn’t remember any order that open fires 
in offices were not to be lighted and that he was to get Bonehed the janitor to light mine 
immediately. Simpson had the audacity to say that it might not be appreciated by the rest of 
the staff who were coping with the arctic conditions without any artificial heating, and that 
went for him, too. I replied quite icily (a good one, that) to the effect that the rest of the 
assistants could keep themselves warm working on the counter and shelving returned books, 
and that if my Deputy felt himself in danger of frostbite he might lend a hand in the lending 
himself. And in the meantime he could jolly well get that fire started for me. 

Bonehed came in with the paper and Sticks and a bucket of dusty coal and soon had the 
fire laid. He then produced a bottle and said that on Mr, Simpson’s instructions he was going 
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to pour parathin on to ensure that | should have a good blaze. My heart warmed a little to 
Simpson and | told Bonehed to pour plenty on, but to be careful he didn’t set the whole place 
afire. He stood well back, almost by the door, and threw a lighted match on. It didn’t catch 
right away so he came a little closer and tried to light it again. Nota flicker. An awful doubt 
assailed me. 1 snatched up the bottle and smelt it. The silly fool had got hold of the wrong 
bottle and drowned the whole mass of kindling (all there was in the library) with Clearo 
disinfectant. 
LATER 

I didn’t get to the Conference so I wasn’t able to say my little piece about the wonders of 
| got to bed with a bad chill instead. There’s one consolation, though. I’m 


W.R.McC, 


democracy. 
not Starting back to work till September 25th. 


Old County Maps, 1579-1800 
By K. C. Harrison, M.B.E., F.L.A. (Chief Librarian, Eastbourne) 

INDISPENSABLE to library local collections are the county maps taken from English atlases 
which have appeared at intervals during the last 350 years or so. Much has been written for 
librarians about the classification, cataloguing and storage of maps by Sayers, Sharp, Hobbs 
and others but, apart from chapters in the excellent book by Tooley on “Maps and map 
makers,” an outline chapter by G. Bernard Hughes in his book “ Colleéting Antiques,” and 
the introduction by F. P. Sprent to Chubb’s bibliography, there exists few brief guides for 
young librarians on the selection of old county maps. It is this gap which this short article 
seeks to fill. 

\ great many public libraries in this country seem to have poor or incomplete stocks of 
old county maps in their local collections. Such maps are still obtainable from dealers at 
fairly reasonable prices, but librarians would be well advised to check their holdings forth- 
with in an attempt to complete their stocks, because the collection of old maps is becoming 
increasingly popular, copies are becoming rarer and prices are consequently rising. 

The history of English county atlases begins with the publication of that of Christopher 
Saxton in 1579. Revised editions of this appeared in 1645 and in 1690. The atlas contained 
maps of 35 counties, although some of these (e.g. Kent, Surrey, Sussex and Middlesex) share 
one sheet. Copies of the original edition of Saxton are now rare and difficult to obtain, but 
the British Museum has issued a series of coloured reproductions of Saxton’s county maps 
and, in the absence of the originals, these are very desirable possessions for any library. 

\fter Saxton, next in chronological order comes Peter Keer, who engraved “A Colleétion 
of 28 maps of the Counties of England and Wales, with 5 maps of Scotland, and maps of the 
four Provinces of Ireland” in 1599. Eight other editions and reprints of Keer, all described in 
Chubb, appeared between 1617 and 1676. Following the first edition of Keer, in 1607 came 
William Camden’s Bri/annia in its 6th and last Latin edition, but the first edition to include 
county maps. The maps were engraved by William Kip and William Hole, after surveys by 
John Norden, Saxton and George Owen. All the maps of this 1607 edition, excluding 

Anglesey and Rutland, are easily identifiable by the Latin text on the back. Further editions of 
the Britannia came out in 1610, 1637 and 1752. 

John Speed is the next important name in the history of English county cartography, 
and probably he is the best-known map-maker of all time. His “Theatre of the Empire of 
(reat Britaine” was an atlas which appeared in 1611-12, and it set the standard for all succeeding 
cartographers. Speed’s maps are distinguished productions, accurate and beautifully em- 
bellished with cartouches containing heraldic devices, plans of county towns and other 
information. Many other editions of Speed’s atlas appeared between 1610 and 1770 and are 
often difficult to identify. Immediately following the first edition of Speed, there appeared in 
1612 the “Polyolbion” of Michael Drayton, which contained maps of eighteen counties. 
First editions of this are naturally difficult to come by, but other editions appeared in 1613 
and 1622, while a reproduction was done for the Spencer Society in 1890. 

For the rest of the 17th century the lead in cartography passed into the hands of the Dutch, 
whose interest we have already seen in the work of Peter Keer. The two outstanding Dutch 
map-makers in this century were contemporaries and great rivals, Johannes Blaeu and Johannes 
Blaeu’s “Theatrum Orbis Terrarum sive Atlas Novus” appeared in 1645, part IV 


Jansson. 
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being a fine atlas of 58 double-page maps (based on Speed) of the counties of England and 
Wales, with text on the back. There were many succeeding editions, details of which can be 
found in Chubb. Blaeu’s maps were very clear and accurate, and although they contain 
embellishments, they present a slightly less crowded appearance than those of Speed. Jansson’s 
work, the “Novus Atlas,” appeared at Amsterdam in 1646 in four large folio volumes, and 
again the English county maps were obviously based on Speed. This, too, ran into many 
succeeding editions and reprints. 

\n English cartographer, Richard Blome, published an atlas entitled “Britannia” in 1673, 
but his maps were not up to the standard of his Dutch contemporaries. In fact, Chubb refers 
to them as “fifty poorly drawn and sketchy maps.” Nevertheless, examples should be 
obtained if possible. About this time, the work appeared of another great name in English 
cartography, John Ogilby. His “Britannia” (1675) was the first survey of the roads of 
England and Wales. Although his maps are not county maps as are Speed’s, Blaeu’s, Jansson’s, 
each plate covering a section of road, they are essential to complete any local colleétion. 

Robert Morden is the next English county cartographer of note, his English edition of 
Camden’s Britannia appearing in 1695. Following the lead of Ogilby, Morden realised the 
growing importance of roads, and he is one of the first cartographers to include roads on his 
county maps. John Seller, whose “Anglia Contra¢ta” appeared in 1695 and included 66 
coloured maps of England and Wales, completes the list of the most important map-makers 
of the 17th century. 

The following century begins with the work of Thomas Taylor, whose atlas was published 
in 1715 and contained 41 uncoloured maps. A few years later the road maps of Ogilby were 
emulated by Thomas Gardner in his “A Pocket guide to the English traveller,” 1719, and also 
by John Senex, whose “An actual survey of all the principal roads of England and Wales ” 
was published in the same year. These, however, were not county maps, and we wait until 
1724 before finding another atlas of county cartography. This was by Herman Moll, whose 
work included 50 coloured maps of the counties, and whose atlas was reprinted numerous 
times during the century. In 1741 came the “Chorographia Britanniae” of Thomas Badeslade, 
the maps in which are often referred to as Badeslade and Toms, the latter being the engraver. 
These maps are rudimentary compared with some of their predecessors. Inaccurate, and with 
picturesquely magnified rivers, they nevertheless contain columns of interesting historical 
notes on the left of each plate. 

George Bickham’s “British Monarchy” is dated 1743 on the title-page but did not aétually 
appear until after 1754, which is the date on some of the maps. Bickham’s are not maps in 
the strict sense of the word, being instead picturesque panoramas of the counties they cover. 
1744 saw the appearance of Dodsley and Cowley’s “Geography of England,” including 55 
clearly engraved maps, and in 1755 we get one of the most important atlases of the century, 
that of Emanuel Bowen and Thomas Kitchen, the “Large English atlas,” which was later 
reprinted many times. In 1762 Bowen and Kitchen combined again to produce the “Royal 
English atlas.” Both these works contain county maps embellished with cartouches contain- 
ing family crests and plans, and the cartography is probably the best English map-making 
since Speed. 

\t this time the production of English atlases was becoming very common, and we find 
published in quick succession works by Lodge, Walpoole, Bowles, Sayer and Cary. The last- 
named is probably the most interesting. His “New and correct English atlas” contained 46 
maps, which are very clear and showed marked improvement over the work of his immediate 
predecessors and contemporaries. Editions of Cary continued to appear well into the 19th 
century. After 1800 cartographers multiply in number considerably, and the maps become 
less interesting to the antiquarian mind. It is also important to note that in 1784 the Ordnance 
Survey was set up, thus marking a distinét milestone in the history of cartography. 

The above is an outline only of some of the most important names in county map-making. 
Colleéting librarians will find that some of these cartographers are perhaps not important to 
them, because they did not map every county. 

| have already mentioned Chubb’s bibliography, which is indispensable to libraries, 
whether they are collecting old maps or not. Judging by the present prices asked for this 
out-of-print book ({/12) it is high time the book was reprinted. 
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Erlangen University Library 
By GeorGe Gray, M.A, 


WiiLe on a visit to Niirnberg last June, German friends asked if | would like to visit one of 
the libraries in the neighbourhood. Erlangen University Library was my choice because it 
resembles in several respects St Andrews University Library where | am a Cataloguer : it is 
one of the smaller University towns of Germany with a population of about 34,000o—the little 
town “by the northern sea” with some 8,000 inhabitants must be unique in that it is probably 
the smallest University town in the whole world. No major heavy industry has so far disturbed 
the cloistered calm of Erlangen so that academic life here, as in St Andrews, is very intimate. 
Both libraries sprang from similar origins: in 1642 Alexander Henderson, the Great Coven- 
anter, gave a thousand pounds Scots for “perfyting the hous appointed for the liberarie,” 
while in 1743 Erlangen University Library was founded by Frederic Margrave of Bayreuth ; 
in the one country the Presbyterian Kirk has through the centuries guided the development 
ot the Library, in the other country the Lutheran Evangelical Church aided by the Huguenots 
who settled in Erlangen and established Protestantism as the dominant religion. It is therefore 
not surprising that Erlangen, like its Scottish counterpart, is known today throughout the 
world for its theology. As we shall see later this is clearly reflected in the libraries of both 
universities. 

Erlangen is only some twenty kilometres from Niirnberg and, after a short drive through 
the warm Bavarian sunshine, we found ourselves in the quaint old-world town—straight 
out of Hans Andersen it might have been. The Library is situated in Universitatsstrasse 1 in 
very pleasant surroundings and has been mercifully preserved from all war damage. The 
reading-rooms look on to the Castle Park of the Margrave where that afternoon the trees were 
gently rustling and the old sun-dial peacefully recording the passing hours. As I watched the 
German students studying—or trying to study in the Park—term does not end in Germany 
till the end of July—Kipling’s line, “Can the shadow go back on the dial or a new world be 
given for the old ?” flashed into my mind and I reflected that a new generation of students was 
growing up in Germany to whom the “old world” and the war were but a faint memory. It 
now remains to be seen how they will acquit themselves in the “new world.” 

\lthough the Librarian, Dr. Redenbacher, was not expeéting us, he indicated through his 
secretary that he would see us immediately. This was the first visitor from Scotland he had had 
since the war and he asked me to record it by signing his visitors’ book. Dr. Redenbacher is 
very keen that relations with St Andrews University should be strengthened in that as well as 
exchanging calendars and university publications he might exchange modern German books 
for modern English books. The University is very poor after the war and unable to buy books 
extensively from abroad. During our inspection of the Library the familiar B.M. catalogue 
caught my eye, but it had stopped at B—the war had of course interrupted delivery of it in 
Germany—and now shortage of money was making it difficult to make up the gap. Dr. 
Redenbacher informed us the Library was now being used more than ever before—such is the 
case in St Andrews, too—partly because the number of students has been more than doubled, 
partly because of the highly competitive nature of professional appointments in Germany 
today, and partly because very few students have money to buy any but the basic text-books. 
A visit to any Continental University makes it clear how fortunate British students are. Their 
opposite numbers on the Continent have to battle their way through in much the same way as 
Scottish students did before the recent war. 

The Library contains about 500,000 volumes, 2,500 MSS., 150 papyri, and 2,000 incuna- 
bula. As all Art students in Germany have to write a thesis for their D. Phil. degree— 
corresponding to our M.A. degree—the storing of these in the Library becomes quite a problem. 
Erlangen University Library—-situated as it is in what is known as “die frankische Schweiz” — 
Franconian Switzerland—has become a repository for the treasures of this district. We were 
shown a collection of Erlangen songs which appeared between 1497 and 1515, while the 
Ferdinand Neuberger Codex is certainly one of the art treasures of Europe. The New 
Testament printed by Hans Hergot of Niirnberg in 1526 affords an interesting example of 
early printing. But Erlangen University Library is perhaps best known for its collection of 
coins—especially oriental coins in the “Sammlung Will” —Colleétion Will as it is called. 
Going right back to the time of Karl 1V, about 1373, it is possible to trace the history of Erlangen 
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through its coins in nearly unbroken sequence right up to our own day. German studies 
have always been a vital part of my life and the background obtained by long years of reading 
certainly put me in a position to appreciate a visit to Erlangen University Library, but even 
for those who have no such background an afternoon spent inspecting the treasures of this 
library in the heart of “die friankische Schweiz” would be intensely interesting. 

On asking what famous Germans had studied in Erlangen University Library we were 
informed that Wackenroder—an important figure in the history of German romantic literature 

Studied here for a summer term in 1793 and had been markedly influenced by his sojourn 
in Franconia in his “Phantasien iiber die Kunst” and “Im Leben des Tonkiinstlers Joseph 
Berlinger.” 

\ citizen of Bamberg, Rudolf Weyermann, generously contributed to the cost of new 
reading-rooms in 1929—an inscription in the corridor informs us—and three tableaux of the 
donor’s home town decorate this corridor. To make the students feel at home in the Library 
the surrounding towns, Bamberg, Niirnberg, Regensburg, Rothenburg, etc., have a corner 
in the Library decorated with the local emblem. Many of the students wear Bavarian national 
costume which gives a romantic touch to the scene. The impression gained was that life in 
this Library is perhaps not so austere and earnest as in a Scottish library—certainly the seating 
arrangements seemed to be more comfortable. But then Scotland remains true to her tradition, 
“a Stern auld land” devoid of colour and the needless ornament through which the inherent 
German emotionalism expresses itself. 

One thing we might well learn and copy from Erlangen and that is pride in local and 
national literature. German literature is allotted a very prominent place indeed. And not 
only the classics: Goethe, Schiller, Hélderlin, Grillparzer, Hebbel, but relatively modern 
authors such as Karl Schénherr, Wedekind, Ricarda Huch, Hermann Hesse, Wassermann 
are well to the front. Modern writers like Erich Maria Remarque, whose books, “In Westen 
nichts Neues,” “Die drei Kameraden,” “Der Weg zuriick,” Renn, “Krieg,” Thomas Mann, 
“Buddenbrooks,” were forbidden during the Nazi era, have once more been given their 
rightful place in German learned libraries. Because he was a Jew, Heine, among the greatest 
of German poets, had no place in German libraries during the Hitler regime—or if his 
books were there “Dichter unbekannt” “writer unknown” was marked on them. Happily 
he has now been restored, too. When viewing this impressive display it seemed a pity to 
me that far more space is not given native Scottish writers in our libraries and that students 
do not know more about their Scottish heritage instead of making the study of foreign 
literatures and civilisations their primary aim. 

When discussing the question of periodicals and newspapers with Dr. Redenbacher, 
it was gratifying to hear him mention a Scottish periodical, “Archivum Linguisticum”: a 
review of comparative philology—a recent publication of the University of Glasgow which 
Erlangen University Library is particularly keen to acquire. In any university in any country 
it is important that foreign periodicals should be readily accessible, but in post-war Germany 
itis vital. During the long war years—indeed, since 1934—Erlangen and all the other German 
libraries were virtually cut off from the world. We British students cannot realise the effect 
this has had on the German academic youth in that we have always been free to turn where we 
will. But imagine that great country in the heart of Europe with its traditions of ““Lernfreiheit” 
and “Lerneifer” completely sealed off. One can readily understand how German students 
now eagerly devour publications from the English-speaking world and that they place more 
reliance on our newspapers and periodicals than they do on their own in many cases. 

And so as we drove homewards to Niirnberg through the evening sunshine | felt 
very happy at the welcome I had received on my first visit to a German University Library. 
The interest and enthusiasm displayed towards Britain—more especially Scotland—cannot be 
doubted. And in happier days ahead German students will once more don their “Studenten- 
miitze” and with “Wanderstab” in hand, recite the old maxim : 

““Wandere, lerne in der Ferne 
Viel und gerne 
Ube die Zunge und den Sinn” 
as they step out of their homeland into the world. At least one Erlangen student has crossed 
over to the “little city worn and grey” and has come to love “the college of the scarlet gown” 
since the close of hostilities. 
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Letters on our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, 
THE CONFERENCE, OF COURSE 

I will say this, T4e L.A. Record did us well with its centenary issue, which came a day 
or two before. It had a series of portraits, as you know, and, studying them again, I wonder 
if the whimsical remark of Sir Ronald Adam that the members of the Council are better- 
looking than their portraits could be substantiated. His portrait is amongst them and I find 
it a most agreeable one. Besides, the present President is there! Sir Ronald’s fun no doubt 
amused them all, except those who are in Elysium. Of those poor old Tedder comes off 
worst, but he was rather a difficult subject for the photographer. I feel inclined to offer a 
prize of one of Liverpool’s “Ewart” centenary stamps to the first person who sends me the 
And that stamp is worth having and will be treasured 


name of the most handsome in the list. 
Smith 


by those to whom, forestalling my competition, the generous and genial Mr. J. F. 
To revert to the Record; it contains an excellent historical survey, admirably 
concise, by W. A. Munford. I say thus much about it, in spite of the faét that you would 
assuredly have read it before I did. It has a few disputable points in it—at least my own 
memories tell me so. Darwen may have been the second library to start with open access 
in 1894 although the fact is new to me ; but Bournemouth, which had Brown’s sub-librarian, 
Charles Riddle, as librarian, was next and I believe Croydon was to that next in the succession. 
These, of course, are very minor matters and the article increases my own eagerness to read 
the official history on which Mr. Munford is engaged. 

It will be a lasting loss if Dr. Savage is ever denied the space he occupies so abundantly 
in library journals, even when, as in his contribution, ““Movements and Men,” he shows all 
the characteristics of Pacy and many of his own. He is, in practice, a loyal member and servant 
of the Library Association but when he takes pen in hand he becomes someone else at times. 
I can recall that when I first knew the Council it was occupied with much discussion.; the 
meetings lasted from about 3 p.m. often until supper-time, infinite tobacco was consumed 
and smoke poured out of the windows and doors. Its main active results were difficult to 
assess. It did create the examinations system. The series of lectures at the London School 
of Economics, which it produced, had for its first lecturers Franklin T. Barrett, Alfred W. 
Pollard, Henry J. Quinn, L. Stanley Jast, and James Duff Brown himself. When was there 
such a list on one course ? They (the Council) discussed the removal! of the rate-limit at all 
times; they interviewed politicians and government departments. Who shall say they 
failed? As I heard a great librarian say, “Governments do not legislate ahead of public 
opinion.” And public opinion in the first years of this century did not think public libraries 
were worth half an hour’s discussion in a town council, far less a slice of parliamentary time. 
Opinion had to grow and a war, with its lack of other facilities and a consequent demand for 
“something to read ” (which we could not supply), was needed before it could be translated 
into the amending Aé& of 1919. What I find hard to accept is his continuous contempt for 
the Association of which for several years he was himself the most influential member. He 
got real things done, and, co-operating (but most critically) with Mitchell, organised us and 
established Chaucer House—even named it. When he asserts that such progress as has been 
made is the work of individuals, in spite of the L.A., he cannot really mean it, except, of course, 
that all new ideas, if such novelties exist, are inspired by individuals. 

* * * * * *x 

I have been so carried away by these articles that | am in danger of leaving out the Con- 
ference itself. If your enjoyment of it in any way resembled my own, you must feel that our 
five days in London were well spent. The weather was a comparatively fair oasis in this 
appalling summer and early autumn and it was only on the afternoon after the Annual Meeting 
that we got a shower of monsoon violence. The meetings had been preceded by excellent 
committee and staff work and I believe every meeting went smoothly. The excursions did 
not all fare so well; several were cancelled for lack of support. This is not surprising ; 
London is itself a series of exhibitions of streets of fame and adventure. Who would want 


may send it. 


to visit a place some miles away when he could walk from the Central Hall to Westminster 
Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, the Thames Embankment, and Trafalgar Square, with all 
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WHEN on a buying visit to London, it is a 
pleasure to make your book selection in 
a well-stocked, quiet and well-furnished 
showroom. 

You will find all these qualities and, in 
particular, a very wide selection of all the 
latest books suitable’ for Public and 
County Libraries in our showroom at 


Tel.: MUSeum 5650 & 0335 


May we extend to you a cordial invitation 
to visit us the next time you are in town? 
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their romance and associations, in a few minutes, and spend hours in them with complete 

enjoyment? It is a point to be remembered for Edinburgh, small in comparison as that 

lovely old city is ; if we see Edinburgh we shall have no time for the Highlands or the Border. 
* +. * * * * 

The inaugural was memorable. Who could our President have chosen to substitute him 
in his absence more popular and more appropriate than his distinguished uncle? Earl 
Mountbatten faced an audience of about 1600, I estimate. I only wish I could have had a seat 
on the organ stool which raised itself high above the platform, so that | could look down on 
the many faces of friends to find yours amongst them. In the crowd on the floor I could not 
find you and it is remarkable how you have eluded me all the week. There were, however, 
many old friends there—Miss Kate Pierce, Miss Ethel Gerard, Miss Southall, R. B. Wood, 
of Westminster, Dr. Esdaile, H. M. Cashmore, Berwick Sayers, George Vale, J. F. Smith, 
Eugene Carberry, of Cork, and many another, but time and opportunity were not mine to 
meet and talk with them all, and although I had pleasant exchanges with younger friends, 
our old tea-table and lounge conversations were well-nigh impossible. 

Earl Mountbatten made a speech, and in a perfect voice, which showed not only that he 
had the facts but had impressed his own personality upon them. He touched upon our 
history, our place in the community, and the love of books. He introduced the humour and 
the confidential manner which we are told made him so popular with the Forces when he was 
the Commander of South East Asia. Well! You will read it in the proceedings. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison’s speech was read for him by his Parliamentary Private Secretary, Mr. Shakleton. 
It was good advocacy of public libraries and memories of his own introduction, at the 
suggestion of a phrenologist, to serious reading. Mr. Shakleton capped a good speech with a 
brief one of his own, in which he told of an Arctic exploration party to which he belonged, 
setting out at the end of the winter on a long journey. They were after books, the supply in 
the camp having been thoroughly exhausted. 

\t this meeting there were representatives of forty countries present and Dr. Luther 
Evans and others made congratulatory addresses which were most welcome. Next day, 
there were other such addresses and several countries made presents of MS., scrolls, printed 
books, and vases to the Association. This was something delightful and novel. All the 
representatives expressed the indebtedness of their countries to England for the example 
of public library provision it had given. 

* * *x * * * 

The longest paper of the Conference, and a fine one it was, was Mr. Nowell’s account of 
the hundred years of public libraries. He was handicapped by the fact that for over half an 
hour the speeches and gifts | have mentioned had occupied the meeting. In spite of it, how- 
ever, he delivered the paper with clarity, vigour and sustained feeling. It contained many 
of the less known facts about the pioneer days, but it was also the paper of a successful 
administrator who sees the field ahead as well as the country that has been travelled. I would 
commend this paper as a supplement to those of Munford and Savage for library Students ; 
it will keep. A charming speech, seconding the vote of thanks moved by Mr. Sayers, was 
made by Alderman W. E. Stevens, representative of the County Councils’ Association. 
He wondered why other people, statesmen and societies, could not become as international 


and as harmonious as the folk of libraries appeared to be. 
x * + + 


* * 

The larger contributions were completed by Sir Arnold Plant, who gave us the Annual 
Lecture. Sir Arnold is the son of our old friend, Mr. Wm. C. Plant, who for so long was the 
Borough Librarian of Shoreditch, a great lover of libraries, a scholarly, gentle, kindly man, who 
died at a Library Association Conference, as you well remember. The lecture was scholarly 
and showed not only what libraries owed to business methods but also what those methods 
owed to libraries. Incidentally he told us that the indicator, which in its limited way was a 
perfect instrument, was now in use in breweries to indicate barrels of beer ! 

« . * * . * 

\ word may be said about the chairmen who handled the meetings for us. They were 
well chosen and showed again the manpower in this field of the Association. The inaugural 
Lord Mountbatten handled himself, concisely, with perfect ease and cordiality, Sir Ronald 
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Psychology of Human 
Relations in Industry 


By F. Baumgarten. Translated by E. D. Nisbet. A work well 
known on the Continent where it has been described as the 
first scientific compendium of personnel management 
IMustrated 15 - net 


Product Development 
and Design 


By A. W. Willsmore, M.1.Ec.E. This new book assembles 
for the first time in one single volume all the factors contri- 
buting to the successful development of a saleable product. 


Co-operative Industrial ates 
Research 


By Ronald S. Edwards. A study of the economic aspects of 
the research associations grant-aided by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 20 - net. 
¥ a contribution of first-class importance."'—Nature. 


Ballet for Fitm and Television 


By A. H. Franks. An excursion into a comparatively new 
field by the well-known authority on ballet. Illustrated. 
12 6 net. 


Stage Lighting 


By Frederick Bentham. Illustrated 35 - net 
$s an extremely valuable up-to-date textbook on the 
intricate subject of stage lighting.""—The Theatre Industry 
Journal. 


Voice and Speech 
in the Theatre 


By J. Clifford Turner. A new book on what is perhaps the 
most important fundamental of successful play acting 
15/- net. 


Aircraft Engines 
of the World. 1950 


By Paul H. Wilkinson. Includes the most complete and up-to- 
date information available anywhere on jet and gas turbines, 
as well as reciprocating engines. 150 illustrations. 50 - net. 


Ys. 2° * 
Performance of Civil Aircraft 
By F. B. Baker, M.A. A really up-to-date guide for civil pilots 
and aircrews. With over 100 diagrams, many in the form of 
graphs and charts 35 '- net. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 
PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The autobiography of the Russian 
teacher whose dramatic escape from 
the Soviet Consulate in New York 
caused an international furore. 


Demy 8vo 125. Gd. net 


HURST « BLACKETT 





Every Library will be asked again and again, 
for these important works 
7 


Two Centuries of 


BRITISH WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTING 


by ADRIAN BURY, Hon.R.W.S. 


With 16 Plates in Full Colour and 84 Mono- 
chrome Reproductions 63s. net 
““Mr. Adrian Bury’s sumptuous volume has 
that pleasant sort of intimacy which touches 
our hearts without unduly hiding its 
authority.'’—Sir W. Russell Flint. 


Newnes’ Famous 


OUTLINE OF ART 


New and greatly enlarged edition 


Over 800 pages, 400 illustrations 30s. net 


Prospectuses available from Dept. L.W. 


GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 


Tower House, Southampton St., Strand, W.C.2 
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Adam was for the rest of the Conference, though he spoke only about three times, the honoured 
general chairman. L. R. McColvin was Mr. Nowell’s chairman and Edward Sydney was 
effective for Sir Arnold Plant. 

The Annual Dinner was a brilliant affair. There was a certain mystery about it as no one 
knew who were to be the speakers until in the great ballroom of the Dorchester Hotel they 
found the menu. The guests, other than librarians, included the Minister of Education 
(Mr. Tomlinson), Lord Woolton, Mr. Walter Elliott, the Mayor of Westminster, the Town Clerk 
of the City of London, Miss Rose Macaulay, Mr. Charles Morgan and many others. Trumpet 
fanfares announced the opening and close of proceedings. | wonder if the speeches have been 
recorded ; the wit of the Minister, the counter-wit of Mr. Elliott, the charm of Charles Morgan, 
the equal charm of Sir Ronald Adam, and the words of the two librarian speakers, Dr. Esdaile 
and Dr. Munthe—-they are beyond my space, but many things were said that | feel were 
considered and are worthy to be remembered. i 

* * * * * * 


Of the social events generally one could say that all were worthy of the occasion, but | 
personally am sorry that spatial and economy limits were such that the dinner was too expensive 
for the average couple, who know that a dinner does not end with the {'5 required for the two 
tickets. But then, there is no hotel that can dine the whole conference in London. The 
Government reception at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and that at the Guildhall by the 
Lord Mayor, were limited, I understand, to 400 persons in each case—about 250 members, 
allowing many of them to bring their wives—-and members were asked to choose one of them 
so that 800 persons could get to a reception. Even so two-thirds of the members could not 
get in. There was some disappointment but we are assured that “first come, first served” 
was striétly observed. 

* * * * * * 

You will see that | have not described the sectional meetings. There were some quite 
distinguished speakers, Sir Cecil Wakeley, on medical libraries, Dr. R. G. Ralph, on children’s 
reading, Mr. Douglas W. Bryant, who direéts the libraries of the U.S. information service 
at the American Embassy, London, on recent developments in American university libraries, 
and, from our own members, Mr. D. V. Arnold on special libraries, asking for a new perspec- 
tive and more co-operation with other libraries. Miss A. S. Cooke and others on the early days 
of County libraries and Mr. E. A. Clough on “Being one hundred.” The Manchester School of 
Librarianship came into the picture with a dramatic sketch by former students on the passing 
of the first Public Libraries Act. I did not see this but it should have been good. Colonel 
Sibthorp was, I hope, properly presented. 

Looking over this letter, I feel that it is so meagre and factual as to be the dullest you have 
ever read. The Conference on the contrary was alive, interesting, even captivating. It must 
have encouraged you and me as much as any we have known. If we learned little of method, 
we learned much of manners, of international courtesy and of the way to appreciate ourselves. 

Vale ! CALLIMACHUS. 





We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on “LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.’ 
—Editor, Tue Liprary Wor.p. 
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Examinations 


We are assured that it is not true that at a meeting of tutors and examiners it was resolved 
that, in order to perfect the examinations, tutors, and better still students, should be 
allowed to see the questions before the examinations. 

* * * * x * 


Most modern examinations have a fifty-fifty pass-list. This is accepted as almost natural 
as well as normal. We wish we could be thus complacent. The L.A. pass is 40 per cent for 
the whole of the entries. Are our candidates poorer in quality than those of other professions 
or does a certain contempt felt by young students make them take difficult tests unprepared 
for them? The L.A. examinations are a real ordeal and to undergo it without most careful 
thought, and good tutorial advice, is expensive and vexatious. 
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ANDREW DAKERS LIMITED 
TWENTIETH CENTURY HISTORIES 


DOGS SINCE 1900 
A. CROXTON SMITH 


The authoritative and comprehensive work on dogs, by the leading dog expert, including the history 


of all the breeds, the names of over 1,300 Owners and breeders, and details of the Agreed Standards, 


117 illustrations ans. 


ONLY THE SUN REMEMBERS 


7. ALAN THOMPSON 
\n autobiographical travel book by the author of In the East My Pleasure, telling of a young man’s 
passionate search for personal truth in the remote and mysterious islands of the Indian Ocean. 


ras, 6d, 
JUST ANOTHER MURDER 
DOUGLAS FURBER 
\ first thriller by the famous playwright and songwriter (lp and Doing, Me and My Girl ; The Lambeth 
Walk. Limehouse Blue os. 6d. 


THE ETERNAL ECHO 
PHYLLIS CRADOCK 
\ continuation by the author of Gateway to Remembrance of the story of fabulous Atlantis, narrated by 


the high priest Amartus tos, 6d. 


39 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Notes 

We noted in a London evening paper an interview with Mr. McColvin concerned with 
the wisdom of displaying certain extreme left papers in the library. Mr. McColvin replied 
with his usual urbanity that it was merely the continuance of a long-standing impartiality 
having no relation to current events. This is one of our continuing minor problems. Once 
censorship is admitted to be desirable, however noxious in opinion what is censored may 
seem to us to be, impartiality must go, and it is possible to see that the party ruling the local 
authority might then easily find excuse at any moment to close the library to any publication 
which expressed views contrary to its own. It was the way of Nazism, and is the way of 
Stalinism, and these were allegedly opposed systems. Might not an extreme censorship by 
the party of the right or of the middle become equally repressive ? The complainant probably 
thought (perhaps rightly) that the journal to which he objected was poisonous. Might not the 
people who frequent libraries—not the least intelligent of English people—have the sense to 
recognize it, too? Censors are always out to forbid people the use of their own judgment. 

x * * * ad * 

Dr. Savage carries the theme of the special library within the public library a stage further 
in an article in the summer Library Review with the suggestion that where there is stock 
surplus to the catholic requirements of the central library, it can be displayed in “ subject” 
branch libraries. The suggestion is not a new one but may be worth consideration by those 
towns, and we suppose counties, which have such a central library and enough branches, 
with space in them. In Derbyshire, for example, one branch is the depository of the classic 
novels for the whole county and, we understand, other branches have special collections. In 
another system the reserve stock is divided into four parts and a branch library takes care of 
a fourth, which of course consists of the whole surplus in cognate classes. The London 
libraries, in their co-operative division of older fiction, by alphabetic groups of auth ors, each 
system being responsible for the care of a group of authors, is another and interesting facet 
of the idea. If done, as Dr. Savage suggests, with a specially qualified librarian at each branch, 
telephonic communication throughout the system and a motor exchange service, a most 
effective work might be done and the managing of it would attraét good librarians. It does not 
invalidate the idea although at present it may make it difficult to work, that most branch 
libraries have as much as they ca manage to accommodate the books for their district readers. 
Few have room for additional special collections. 


Local Gov. Aét, 1948, s. 132. 


Memorabilia 


A sub-committee of the A.M.C. has con- 
sidered the question of the rating of Charitable 
Properties. Voluntary organisations may, 
however, be assisted by many aécts and 
preferential rating of institutions, the A.M.C. 
sub-committee suggests, should not be ex- 
tended. It was recommended, however, 
that the Law and Gen. Purp. Com. of the 
\.M.C. should consider the desirability of a 
general power being given to Local Authorities 
to assist those activities which now have 
preferential assessments. So far as voluntary 
organisations are concerned, the following 
provisions already are made to assist them : 

Education Aét, 1944, ss. 41-2. 

\ssistance for training and recreation 
activities for the leisure of persons over 
compulsory school age. 

Education Aét, 1944, s. 53. 

Assistance in the provision of camps, 
holiday classes, playing fields, etc. 


Towards cost of entertainments. 

Local Gov. Aét, 1948, s. 135. 

Towards the cost of lectures, etc., relating 
to local government. 

Our readers know, of course, of the full 
powers now held by local education authorities 
to subsidise all forms of cultural activities up to 
a limit for all of a 6d. rate in a financial year. 

ok + * 


The “book of the week” (or day) is one of the 
ways in which a library makes effective a 
volume or other item that it wishes to bring 
to public notice. Wigan reference library 
showed as its 7oth item a first edition of 
Wordsworth’s Lyrica/ Ballads and it was 
accompanied by the usual comment in the 
local press. 

* * * 

Poplar, through its Town Clerk, has 
expressed the view that bodies organising 
conferences should adjust them to the new 
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Published for the first time in one volume 


THE THOUSAND & ONE NIGHTS 


by Sir Richard Burton. An unexpurgated selection of the stories by P. H. Newby 
and illustrated by W. M. Cuthill Demy 8vo. 18s. 





THE BOOK OF CHESSMEN 


by Alex Hammond 64 plates. jto. =. 2. 
This is the only publication available describing and illustrating the beauty of 
rare chess pieces the world over. 





The latest additions to the English novelists are : 


JANE AUSTEN by Margaret Kennedy. 
H. G. WELLS by Norman Nicholson. 


Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth and Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 
by Marghanita Laski. 


Fully illustrated Catalogue from 


ARTHUR BARKER Ltd., 30 Museum St., W.C.1 














* simenon . 


UN NOUVEAU DANS LA VILLE L’AMIE DE MME. MAIGRET 
LA NEIGE ETAIT SALE MAIGRET ET LA VIEILLE DAME 
LA lére ENQUETE DE MAIGRET LE DESTIN DES MALOU 
MAIGRET CHEZ LE CORONER TROIS CHAMBRES A MANHATTAN 
LE FOND DE LA BOUTEILLE MAIGRET ET SON MORT 
LETTRE A MON JUGE LES 4 JOURS DU PAUVRE HOMME 
LES FANTOMES DU CHAPELIER LA JUMENT PERDUE 
LES VACANCES DE MAIGRET AU BOUT DU ROULEAU 
MON AMI MAIGRET L’ENTERREMENT DE M. BOUVET 
MAIGRET ET L’INSPECTEUR MALCHANCEUX LES VOLETS VERTS 
per 5s. 6d. vol. 
MAIGRET A NEW YORK LES PETITS COCHONS SANS QUEUE 
LE CHARRETIER DE ‘LA PROVIDENCE’ LA PIPE DE MAIGRET 


per 4s. 6d. vol. 


ANGLO-FRENCH LITERARY SERVICES 


72 Charlotte Street, London, W.| 
The British Centre for all French Books 
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dates of annual meetings of local authorities. 
‘To some extent this may relieve a dilemma for 
the L.A. May is no longer a convenient 
month for local authorities and it was never 
convenient for university, college and school 
libraries as too near the examinations. 
September, our this year’s choice, is for 
health resorts a part of the summer season 
and therefore an expensive part of the year. 
No month. unfortunately, is suitable for 
everybody. 
* /~ * 

The gramophone library of the dramatic 
poet, the late Gordon Bottomley, consisting 
of 1,783 records, has been bought by Kendal 
to form the nucleus of a record collection. 

~ * . 


The Association of Assistant Librarians 
vives notice thus early of its Second Annual 
Conterence at Manchester, April 6-8, 1951, 
which is to be held in a residential hall of the 
University. The main subjects which will be 
worked upon are the recruitment, education 
and welfare of the assistant, which will be 
remitted to working groups for report. 
Visits will be paid to the Public Library and 
the John Rylands and Chetham’s libraries. 
“It is hoped that authorities will encourage 
their staffs to attend and contribute to their 
expenses.” 

* bad + 

The second issue of Library Science Absirac/s 
(April-June, 1950) maintains the promise 
of the first number. Mr. R. Northwood Lock 
who, with his wife, Dr. C. B. Muriel Lock, 
edits this, has removed to Birmingham where 
he has become head of the Library School. 
We understand that they will not interrupt 
their work on the abSstra¢ts which would 
appear to be a practical and appropriate 
auxiliary to such school work. We are glad 
to know this. 

~ 7 * 

The former Eastbourne Public Library, 
which was destroyed in an air raid, was recently 
used by the local Civil Defence Corps as a 
“target” for practice purposes. The temporary 
public library now occupies a house on the sea 
front, and is possibly the most delectably placed 
library in the South of England, albeit too small 
for the needs of so important a town and with 
some “inconvenients” for the staff. One can, 
however, sit in the Reference Library and look 


over the sea. 
* * * 


| 





Among centenary library publications an 
illustrated brochure produced by Leyton in 
association with the Central Othce of Inform- 
ation, .4 Family Affair, deserves special 
mention. The C.O.I. photographers have 
produced a series of illustrations illustrating the 
use by typical families of the excellent Leyton- 
Stone Branch Library, and much is made of 
activities for children, although—as would be 
expected from Leyton—adult educational 
activities figure well, and the “backroom” 
work is clearly hinted at. One can con- 
yratulate Mr. Sydney on the selection of his 
system tor this “exhibition” brochure which 
is being widely circulated here and overseas. 
We have been greatly pleased, too, by 
Shefhield’s Your Libraries, which is a brightly 
written and profusely illustrated general 
account of the services of this fine library. 
Students would do well to get it, if they can. 
We have already mentioned the Liverpool 
brochure. \ collection of all the booklets 
issued by libraries for the centenary would 
give a comprehensive, if brief, comparative 
view of library practice and one that no text- 
book could give. 


* * * 


The Church is occasionally served by 
librarians in useful ways. The parson often 
finds the parish magazine a burden and is 
much relieved to have a man of letters to take 
it over. Tse Window, the tiny magazine of the 
Parish Church of West Hoathly, Sussex, 
is edited by Dr. Esdaile, who is churchwarden, 
too. The August issue is a model with the 
usual notes and news, a calendar of everything 
that can interest the villagers: cricket, the 
cinema in the village hall, clinics and county 
library ; and one or two attractive essayettes, 
one on gossip clearly by our past-President, 
as is also a concentrated, impressive short 
hymn for the Transfiguration, which he 
initials. 

* * * 

We listened to the broadcast by Mr. L. R. 
McColvin in the Third Programme on 
August 14th. (It was repeated three days 
later.) It sounded well; it made confident 
claims for our service as comparable with that 
of any country, dealt frankly with our short- 
comings, appealed for local autonomy and 
for a government grant, appealed to 


people to use, criticise and insist upon the 
efficiency of their own libraries, and explained 
the co-operative work that public libraries do. 
A good effort, Mr. McColvin ! 
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Re ady J hortl, 


The Story of 
Prehistoric 
Civilizations 
DOROTHY DAVISON 


While there are many books dealing 
with Neolithic Man, most of them are 
cither small and more generalized 
accounts, or books in which the treat- 
ment is too specialized and difficult 
for the average reader. Here the 
author has aimed at a more detailed 
survey of the civilizations of prehistoric 
times which will also form an ideal 
introduction to the specialist works on 
the subject. With over 80 illustrations 
in the text. 


125. 6d. net 


Ready October 5 


Hereditary 
Genius 


FRANCIS GALTON 


rhe first reprint for 25 years of a scien- 
tific classic which laid the foundations 
of Eugenics. In this famous work is col- 
lected a mass of evidence from the family 
histories of notable men and women to 
prove that traits of genius are inherited. 


105. 6d. net 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 

















Boutell’s 
HERALDRY 


Revised by 
C. W. SCOTT-GILES, ma. (cients) 


Compiled mainly from the works of the 
Rev. Charles Boutell (1812-77), namely 
The Manual of Heraldry ; Heraldry, 
Historical and Popular (two editions) ; 
English Heraldry (ten editions) Boutell’s 
Vanual of Heraldry, issued in 1931, was 
produced by V. Wheeler-Holohan, a fine 
heraldic artist who added 32 plates in 
colour, and based the text on Boutell’s 
works. Mr. Scott-Giles, who has carried 
through the revisions and additions, 
believes that in this uncertain age heraldry 
is ‘‘one of those silent influences which 
combine to link the centuries in the train of 
tradition,’’ and has thus ‘‘a greater value 
than it possessed as the graceful attribute 
of a privileged class in a secure and ordered 
society 

Complementing the full and lucid text are 
28 plates in colour—-some have been re- 
produced from the early editions ; some are 
from Wheeler-Holohan’s revision ; others 
have been added by Scott-Giles There 
are 406 text figures, and the book concludes 
with a comprehensive Glossary and Index 
to the terminology of heraldry 


Cloth. Stained top, rough trimmed. 42s. net 
Publication November 6th 
Detailed prospectus available 





THE 
WAYSIDE & WOODLAND 
SERIES 


AND OTHER NATURE BOOKS 


is the title of an extremely fine 52 page 
catalogue that we have just printed. It 
contains full and detailed information on 
the famous 


Wayside and Woodland Series 
Observer's Pocket Series 
Wayside Pocket Guides 


etc., and it is fully illustrated with many 
half-tone illustrations, and line drawings 
\n essential list for nature lovers 


Copies of the catalogue available on application 


Frederick Warne & Co. Ltd. 
1 Bedford Court, London, W.C.2 
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HONOURABLE MENTION 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. ENser, F.L.A. 


(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


[He Conference is over and the delegates 
thereat are now back in their home towns. 
One wonders how many delegates managed 
to visit the 40,000,000 books exhibition, 
arranged by the N.B.L., and the L.A. Those 
who did so would not have found their time 
wasted, especially when recalling the seétion 
of the exhibition devoted to public library 
publicity and publications. Many of the 
examples shown were of the highest standards 
of printing, paper and production, proving that 
public libraries can publish pamphlets, 
brochures, reading lists and introduétions to 
library service, which can stand comparison 
with the best of similar productions of the 
business world. 


For those librarians who may have been 
discouraged previously by production costs, 
the necessity of accepting advertisements in 
order to produce a book list, and the many 
difficulties involved before such publications 
see the light of day, one can only hope that 
having seen what can be accomplished, their 
faith has been restored, courage revived and 
ideas revitalised. 


So far as the public library service is con- 
cerned publicity goes on twenty-four hours per 
day ; it never Stops, but whether the publicity 
is favourable or otherwise depends upon every 
single member of the profession, no matter 
how tedious or seemingly unimportant the 
job he may be responsible for, and no matter 
if the clock does say time; only integrity 
matters in a public service. 


PHUS MONTH’S CHOICE 


Perhaps because of the Conference, the 
general Standard of public library publications 
seems to have shot up, thereby making the 
choice for the month correspondingly difficult. 
However, it is ROCHDALE’S Summer Book 
List, 1950. Here is a booklet with a mottled 
cover in crimson, overprinted in brown. 
Inside, on excellent paper, is something for 
everyone, clearly printed, adequately spaced 
and so combining all the virtues of the 
printer’s art. It is a fitting tribute to the late 
Mr. Stott, whose death leaves a serious gap 
in our ranks. 


More this month than usual but all a delight 
in some way to the reviewer’s eye. 

BETHNAL GREEN’S For your delight. 
\ booklet, with an amusing cover, which is a 
reading list of what well-known children’s 
authors seleét as the best children’s books, 
The list of authors chosen to make their 
own selection is impressive with Enid Blyton, 
Pamela Brown, Richmal Crompton, Rose 
Fyleman, Eric Linklater and Noel Streatfeild, 
just to mention a few. The individual selections 
are interesting, too, especially as ““The Wind 
in the Willows” and “Winnie the Pooh” are 
the most commonly chosen. 

BRIERLEY HILL’S Balletin, July, 1950, 
and also the introduction to the public library 
service, issued by the same authority, “As your 
service.” Use is made of a catchy phrase, “For 
facts or fiction use. . .” 

BROMLEY’S Books and the Public Library. 
\ booklet issued in conjunétion with the Kent 
Education Committee. It is an introduétion 
to the public library used in connection with 
talks to school classes. Particularly well 
written is the section on how to use books. 

DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, August, 1950. 
Those who know this county know already 
of the many beauty spots it possesses, those 
who have Still to find out have something to 
look forward to. Since the advent of a new 
format, 2 view of a well-known beauty spot 
has been used to provide the cover of the 
booklet and this edition uses a photograph 
of Matlock taken from High Tor. Inside the 
booklet is an interesting article describing the 
debates which took place in 1850, prior to the 
passing of our first Public Library Act. 

DURHAM COUNTY’ S(Billingham Branch) 
Library News, Summer, 1950. A brilliant 
booklet using well chosen line blocks for 
illustrative purposes. 

Annotations are good and the whole pro- 
duction a credit to all concerned. 

KENT COUNTY’S 500 Books for Boys and 
Girls. The cover seems rather grim, but 
inside the selection shows extremely careful 
attention has been given to subjeét and age 
groups. This will be a bibliographical aid 


highly acceptable by all children’s librarians, 
or anyone dealing with children’s reading. 

LEEDS’ The Book Guide, July-August, 1950. 
The indispensable and incomparable, as usual. 
It is surely the best three-penny worth of 
information and entertainment to be found 
even in Yorkshire. 
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LINCOLN’S The Month's New Books, July, 


1950. Although the inside of the booklet 


maintains the usual impeccable standard of 


duplication peculiar to Lincoln, the printed 
cover this time is in white script on chocolate. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE’S New — Books, 
Summer, 1950. A booklet of convenient size, 
formal in arrangement and rather cramped in 
lay-out. It is a pity that the cover and pages 
were not cut square. 

SWANSEA’S General Literature. A selection 
of books added to stock from December, 1949, 
to May, 1950, published in a booklet, so easy 
to slip into a pocket. The idea of providing 
an index is to be commended, but why should 
fiction be ignored ? 

SWINDON’S In Print, September, 1950, 
Printed on art paper and using a block illus- 
tration, on the cover, of the attractive pre- 
fabricated central lending library, this booklet 
features the book week that was organised 
during September 9th to 16th. The brochure, 
specially printed for the book week, is a 
beautiful example of taste. It is printed in 
grey and scarlet on off white and is about the 
best public library brochure | have ever seen. 


Library Reports 


By Herpert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Librarian and Curator, 
Population (est.), 


BLACKPOOL.—Chie/ 
F. E. Cronshaw, F.L.A. 
151,500. Rate, 4.56d. Income from Rate, 
£31,670. Total Stock, 131,466. Additions, 
26,646. Withdrawals, 14,287. Total Issues, 
2,001,969. Tickets in use 76,872. 
Branches, 9. 


in 1947 the Library Authorities decided to embark 
upon a five-year plan to reorganise and modernise 
the library syStem completely. It would seem that this 
policy has been fully justitied by the results of the past 
three years’ work, more particularly that of the year 
here reviewed, when book issues soared to new record 
heights and passed the two million mark. ‘Total 
increase in circulation last year amounted to 94,650, 
making an aggregate increase in the three years of 
804,514. The quality of reading was maintained at 
the high level noted in previous years, the issue of 
taétual books, covering all fields of knowledge, formed 
over 20 per cent of the total issue. \ book service 
for residents of the Hostel for the Aged was instituted, 
and the Committee are considering the possibility of 
opening three further branch libraries. New bye-laws 
and Regulations governing the safety and use of the 
Libraries were adopted during the year. The Library 
of the Blackpool and Distri€ét Law Society was trans- 
ferred to the Central Reference Library, and made 
available for restriéted public use. The Grundy Art 
Gallery was visited by 59,275 people during the year. 


\ 


Librarian, R. Butchart, F.L.A. 
‘Total 


EDINBURGH.- 
Total Stock (1949), 685,772. 
(1949), 4,034,884. 

\ great deal has happened during the two years 
covered by this Report. The extension of the Central 
Library ; the opening of a new Junior Library; the 
eStablishment of new branch libraries, and the provision 
of a mobile service are the principal features of a period 
of unprecedented activity. Considerable progress 
was also made in overtaking arrears in repair work 
and redecoration of the library buildings. The use of 
books during this period shows a substantial increase, 
although there was a falling off last year compared with 
1948. The special departments, which include the 
(rt Library, Music Library, Economics and Commercial 
Library, and Local History Colleétion, all maintained 
the good work accomplished in previous years. Steps 
have been taken to put in hand the reconstruétion of the 
war-damaged Leith Branch. The new  Blackhall 
Library has been working to capacity since its opening 
in Oétober, 1948. The mobile library, which beyan 
operations in September, 1949, serving adults only, 
averaged about 2,000 issues per week. Visits to the 
Huntly House Museum last year totalled 23,291. 


Issues 


GODALMING.—Librarian, ]. K. Mealor, F.L.A. 
Population, 14,840. Total Stock, 14,403. 
Total Issues, 145,050. Tickets in use, 9,851. 

This is the first report of the Library since its 
becoming a branch of the Surrey County Library 
system. The town has had a library service for the 
last 56 years. New premises have been opened, and 
although Still far from adequate, are a vast improvement 
on the old. A complete service, with adult and junior 
lending departments; a reference colleétion; and 
magazines and periodicals is now offered to an eager 
public. Two extra permanent Assistants have been 
appointed to cope with the increased work. Stock 
of the new library was made up by 12,953 volumes 
supplied from County Headquarters, and the purchase 
of 1,450. All readers were re-registered and there are 
now 5,356 ticket holders, being 36 per cent of the 
population. Book circulation was nearly double 
that of the previous year. So successful has been the 
first year of the improved service that the problem of 
extension has already loomed up. 


WARRINGTON.—Chief Librarian, George A. 
Carter, F.L.A. Population, 78,860. Rate, 
8.369d. Income from Rate, £14,746. Total 
Stock, 97,475. Additions, 11,165. With- 
drawals, 7,300. Total Issues, 486,944. 
Tickets in use, 41,811. Delivery Stations, 8. 

The year here reviewed was one of considerable 

all-round progress. Book circulation recorded a 

1§ per cent increase over the previous year, there being 

a marked increase in the quality of reading. Additions 

to the staff have enabled a better service to be given in 

the Lending Library. Borrowers from the Adult 

Lending Department were re-registered and issued 

with three general tickets, thus giving them greater 

freedom of choice than in previous years. No record 
is kept of the consultations made in the Reference 

Library, but it was noticed that greater use was made 

of the facilities available by Students from the Training 

College, by local firms, and commercial travellets. 

The nucleus of the Library of the Warrington Law 
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Four outstanding 


books for every library 


Fabian of the Yard 


by ex-Superintendent Robert Fa'nan 


Both Radio and Press alike have 
acclaimed this book as one of the 
best detective autobiographies ever 
written 


Fully illustrated 12s 6d net 


The Pony Club Annual 


Officially Published for The British 
Horse Society 

Many well-known writers and artists 

have given of their best to make this 

book the ideal annual for every boy 

and girl who loves horses 


Fully illustrated 10s 6d net 


The F.A. Book for Boys 


Of fictally Published for The Football 
{ssocialion 


Once again a team of outstanding 
players, trainers, writers and artists 
has been assembled to make this the 
best-ever football annual for boys. 


Fully illustrated 10s net 


The Young Cricketer 
APPROVED BY THE M.C.C. 


The young enthusiast will find in its 
pages an invaluable combination of 
entertainment and instruction. The 
greatest writers and players have 
been enlisted to provide the most 
useful cricket book ever produced 


Fully illustrated 10s 6d net 


THE NALDRETT PRESS 
29 George Street, London, W.1 

















Society was transferred to the Reference Library and 
made available to the public. There were no devek »p 
ments of the scheme for the provision of branch 
libraries, although the need for a number of these 
auxiliaries is more than ever urgent. Small colleétions 
of books are maintained at a number of points, but are 
poor substitutes for well-equipped branch libraries. 


WestTMINSTER.—Ldbrarian, Lionel R. McColvin, 
F.L.A. Total Stock, 292,039. Additions, 
36,101. Withdrawals, 17,441. Total Issues, 
1,672,935. Tickets in use, 152,822. 
Libraries, 7. 

\ brief historical account of the library service 
in the City forms the first part of this report. It is an 
intensely informative narrative beginning at the period 
when Westminster had the only public library in the 
Metropolis, down to the end of last year. \ number 
of ancient and modern illustrations adds greatly to its 
interest. During last vear the outstanding feature was 
the improvements carried out at the Buckingham 
Palace Road and South Audley Street Libraries. These 
ure now brought up to the level of modern standards 
I'he alterations caused a dislocation of the service and a 
consequent fall in book circulation, although — the 
libraries concerned were kept open all the time. The 
Central Reference Library, reorganised in 1948, has 
become so valuable to the community that alread 
it is evident that accommodation for both readers and 
books is now inadequate. The special delivery service 
to aged and infirm readers was continued, and averaged 
145 issued per week. The Gramovhone Record Library 
has been increasingly well used, 144,877 records being 
borrowed by the 4,000 odd holders of special tickets. 
Records lost, or totally destroy ed, represented only onc 
im every 1,00 borrowed 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


The very valuable and interesting Words- 
worth Collection in Cornell University Library 
contains a number of unique or very rare 
items of which little is known. The Collection, 
which was acquired in 1925, and has since 
grown steadily, has its own separate quarters 
and its Honorary Curator, Professor L. N. 
Broughton. In 1931 Professor Broughton 
printed a Catalogue of the Collection, which 
was followed by a Supplement eleven years 
later. He has also published most of the 
more important manuscripts in the Colleétion. 
The centenary of Wordsworth’s death has 
been marked at Cornell by a useful and pleasing 
publication, The Cornel] Wordsworth Collection, 
which gives an account of the history of the 
Collection and a catalogue of a special centenary 
exhibition held in the University Library. A 
number of facsimiles are included. 
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**Most 
fascinating ’”’ 


JOHN O'LONDON 











ETHEL 
MANNIN’s 


Jungle Journey 


The story of a 7,000 mile journey from 
the frontiers of Afghanistan to Bangalore 
accomplished alone by a woman and a 
girl, which makes both colourful and 
exciting reading. 1S. 


photographs by the author's daughter, Jean Porteou 


JARROLDS 


Publishers (London) Limited 


WORLD 89 











Introducing 


The -POLDARK”™ Series 


by 


WINSTON GRAHAM 


Ross Poldark 


\Winston Graham's third Poldark novel re- 
ptures the colour of 18th century Cornwall 
It has all the drama, humour and rich character- 
itions which have given its predecessors their 
ide and lasting popularity. 
PUBLICATION OCTOBER e7 


10/6 net 3530 pave 
Other Volumes 


DEMELZA 9/6 net 
ROSS POLDARKIK  5/— net 


WARD LOCK & CO. LIMITED 


Head Oth 6 Chancery Lane. W.C.2 


lrade D Boundary Works, Pretoria Road, N.A® 




















The 


Fortunate 
Traveller 
A Short History of Touring and 


Travel for Pleasure 


by 


R. S. LAMBERT 


Author of For The Time is at Hand, 
Ariel and All His Quality, elc. 


With twelve chapter-head illustrations by 
WILLIAM Woop 


155. nel. 


ANDREW MELROSE 























The Story 
of Plymouth 


R. A. J. WALLING 


**A beautiful book—beautiful in its 


conception and production.” 
ISAAC FOOT 


“*A city is lucky indeed to have a 
biographer as devoted and well 
informed as the late Mr. R. A. J. 
Walling. Deserves to become a 
classic of its kind.” Birmingham Mail. 

With line-drawings by Lewis 

Duckett, m.c., A.R.c.A4., (Lond. 

11 pages of photographs and 

1 four-colour folded map of 

the new Plan for Plymout! 


15/- net 
Westaway Books 
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Sir Edmund Gosse believed that once a 
friendship was made it should be tended and 
nourished to preserve it. Partly as a result, 
he was a great letter-writer and amassed any 


letter or document which he thought might 


hecome of future interest to others. Some of 


his correspondence Is in the manuscript 
collection of St Andrews University Library, 
but the largest collection is in the Brotherton 
Colleétion at Leeds. As No. 3 of the series 
of Library Publications issued by Leeds 
University Library, .1 Catalogue of the Gosse 
Correspondence in the Brotherton Collection has 
been published. This useful publication will be 
of especial service to those tracing someone’s 
correspondence, for it is virtually an index 
to the Colleétion. There are a few points 
which the compilers may wish to note: 
e.g. on p. 19 “Alban Dobson” should be Svr 
\lban Dobson, and on p. 42, the query after 
“Walter Herries Pollock” should be deleted. 
There is a lively Preface by Arundell Esdaile 
and an enlightening Introduction by Philip 


Crosse. 


The extension to the General Library of the 
University of Melbourne is well under way, 
and it is hoped that the building will be 
available for occupation early in 1951. This 
extension will not solve Melbourne’s problem 
but will merely provide time for planning an 
adequate solution, 


\ new service, the lending of framed 
reproductions of many of the world’s great 
paintings, was recently inaugurated by the 
Brooklyn Public Library. Any cardholder 
of the Library may borrow one or two pictures 
at a time for the maximum loan period of 
three months. A charge of 25 cents per month, 
with a dollar deposit, is required. The prints 
have been processed with an invisible coating 
for greater durability and the frames are of 
simple design in natural wood. The colleétion 
at present consists of 123 pictures representative 
of many ages and schools of art. 


McGill University Library is one of the 
Canadian libraries at which a set of the National 
Book League’s Best British Book Design 
Exhibition of 1949 is being shown. The 
British Council placed three sets at the disposal 
of the Canadian Library Association during 
the summer of his year. 


It is understood that the Library of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
which is one of the most important collections 
of works on international relations and inter- 
national law, has been made over to the George 
Washington University. The offices of the 
Carnegie Endowment have been moved to 


New York. 


In Poland, the work of the Book Research 
Institute at Lodz has been taken over by the 
Bibliographical Institute of the National 
Library at Warsaw. 


Dr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
in speaking of the qualifications requisite in 
the head of a large library, laid down that he 
should have “personal qualities, experience in 
judging people, in administering large oper- 
ations, the technical details of which he does 
not know; he ought to be a person who 
cannot be swayed very much by certain kinds 
of considerations, and if he is going to be a 
first-class administrator, he ought to have had 
at least a M.A. and perhaps a Ph.D. in political 
science. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 


Couiuison (Robert L.) The Cataloguing, 
\rrangement and Filing of Special Material 
in Special Libraries. With a Foreword by 
Dr. R. S. Schultze. Illus. Aslib. gs. 6d. net. 

rhe great increase in collections of special materials 
other than books, necessitates new forms of cataloguing, 
indexing and tiling, and, in general, the handling of 
all such matter. Mr. Collison has applied his special 
knowledge as reference librarian to these problems, 
and shows clearly that no definite rules can be laid down 
for every library, since organisation, requirements of 
different departments, different types of Students and 
various other considerations must be taken into account 
before any definite scheme can be planned for making 
such material available. Lantern slides, news clippings, 
microfilms, gramophone records, trade catalogues, 
maps, etc., are dealt with in turn and Mr. Collison has 
done his work admirably. The illustration is poor, 
probably owing to the faét that the surface of the paper 
is not suitable for reproduétions in half-tone. 

Do.MAN (Bernard) Ed. Film User Year Book 
Volume II. 1950. I[llus. Current Affairs 


Ltd. tos. 6d. net. 

\ll seétions of the valuable year book have been 
brought up-to-date and many important suggestions 
made by readers of Vol. | have been embodied in it. 
From first page to last it contains a vast amount of 
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NOW READY ! 


1950 EDITION 


BRITISH REPAIR MANUAL 


980PAGES 680 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND REXINE 
4to. WEIGHT-7 LBS. PRICE -£7 100 


WORKSHOP MANUALS 
Demy 4to. Stiff Board. iHustrated 
Price £100 

READY NOW: 
HILLMAN MINX MORRIS OXFORD 
INTERPRETATION : 


AUSTIN A40 MORRIS MINOR 

» _A70 99 SIX 
JOWETT JAVELIN WOLSELEY 6/80 
- 4/50 


PUBLISHERS SALES SERVICE LTD. 
28-g Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C.2 
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SOLD FOR TWO 
FARTHINGS 
Being the views of countryfolk 
on Cruelty to Animals 
by 
If. D. SMITH and 
BARBARA WILCOX 


* It makes absorbing reading, and brings 
a good deal of country-lore to the 
townsman, to whom the book is moure 


particularly addressed.” 


The Librarian 


Demy 8vo 222 pp 22 Half tones 


15/- net 


JAMES BARRIE 




















IMAGO PUBLISHING Co. LTD. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
SIGM. FREUD 
GESAMMELTE 

WERKE 


(18 Vols. in German) 


& OTHER PSYCHO-ANALYTIC 
WORKS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH 
& GERMAN 


Catalogue on application 


IMAGO PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
10 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, W.]. 














JouNn A. MACKAY 


Christianity 
on the Frontier 


A number of essays and 
occasional papers by Dr. Mackay, 
President of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chairman of 
I.M.C., and of the great church 
leaders of our time. 8s. 6d. 


Lutterworth Press 
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information which will save the time of all regular 
users of tilms \s a reterence book on tits special 
subject it is in every way cxhaustive 


Dorosu (John T.) Guide to Soviet Biblio 
yraphies. \ Selected List of References. 
Washington, The Library of Congress, 
1950. $1.50, 


Over 7 bibliographies ot Russian subjects and 
authors and bibliographies in Russian of other subjects 
ire registered in this publication ot the Library of 
Conyress Slavic Roon rhe colleétion of works in the 
Russian language in the library is probably the largest 
outside of the Soviet Union The list is restricted to 
works published since 1917 and it might be suggested 
that a similar bibliographical ruide to the earlict 


x useful to Students 
Hrppie (Enid Moodie) Australian Literature 
Now. A Reader’s Survey. Illus. Longmans 


WOTKS would 


Green. 7s. 6d. net. 
rhis is an AuStralian book and is evidently meant 
to be read and not consulted as a book of reference for 
there is no index. Most of the Australian authors of 
the last hundred years are mentioned and their principal 
works described 
LiprkArRY AssociaArion. The Subjeét Index to 
Periodicals. 1948. General Editor: T. 
Rowland Powel, M.A. The Library 
(Association. {5 §s. net. 
\ very useful adjunét to the Reference Library 
It is arranged to meet the wants of the general reader 
ind highly specialised journals are not indexed 
THe Liprary OF CONGREsS SuByECT CATALOG. 
\ Cumulative List of Works Represented by 
Library of Congress Printed Cards. January 
March, 195 Washington, The Library of 
Congress. 5100 per ann. 
The great National Library ot the United 
IS snowiilny a lead to its I uropean contreres by publishing 
t Subject Catalogue of Accessions tor Jan.-Mar., 195 
vithin six months of the latter dat Reproductions 
slightly abbreviated) from the printed cards not onl 
ot the Library of Congress but including those of other 
important libraries who have printed cards of a similar 
character, the Subject Catalogue will be of the vreatest 
aluc to Student rhe annual cumulation will includk 
books, back to t945 and (contrary to the Br. Mus 
Subject Catalogue) will include the be//es-/etir 
Vouians (R. F.) Ed. Hayrwarp (J.) Phot 
erapbher. The Library Adventure. Film 
Strip No. 4,929. With Notes. Educational 
Productions, Ltd. 15s. od. net. 
lhis tilm Strip shows a boy and girl making use of 


their public librar John borrows books on railways, 


Jane uses the Request Service to obtain a book from 
mother library lhe tilm is intended to arouse interest 
in library work and the manner in which books are 
classified \ tilm that should certainly be shown in 


every public library in the country without exception. 


GENERAI 


Harp (Gerald) Morals Since 1900. Dakers. 
12s. 6d. net. 
In Mr. Heard’s work there is a serious attempt to 


eStimate the gain or loss of the modern State in authentic 


morality Protound thinking and caretul reasoning 
have been brought to bear upon the subject, and the 
reader and student will have to exert his own mental 
capacity to arrive at the conclusions promulgated by 
the author. Sections deal with the army, the polic« 
law, education, health and sex. The ave of mechanism 
has created profound changes in moral values. That 
morals lie at the root of civilisation goes without saying 
and that Standards have been lowered by recent 
happenings in the world situation cannot be denied 
Every page of this informative book must be Studied if a 
true conception of the author’s purpose ts to be 


mastered 
HuGues (W. J.) Traction Engines Worth 
Modelling. LUlus. Marshall. 12s. 6d. net. 


\Ithough this work is primarily intended tor model 
inakers it contains quite a large amount of historic il 
and descriptive matter on traction engine: ; the books on 
which subjeét beine very scarce and difficult to obtain, 
this volume will be welcome to Students of road 
locomotion 


we ig The Live Steam Book. Illus. 
Marshall. 12s. 6d. net. 


By the well-known contributor to the Model 
wer who has collected the most important of 





bng 


his notes over many years and made an interesting 
and valuable volume. 


McCormack (Lily) | Hear You Calling Me. 
Illus. W. H. Allen. tos. 6d. net. 


\ behind-the-scenes portrait of one of the greatest 
singers of our time, John McCormack, by his wite, 
Lily McCormack, in which the biographer tells of het 
marriage to a famous sinver, and of the celebrated 
people she met in the art and music world, the countries 
she travelled to with her husband, her home life and 
all kinds of intimate incidents she shared with her 
husband Those who enjoy biographies of musical 
artistes who have risen from the humblest of beginnings 
and reached the heights in their chosen career, will 
enjoy this biography, for John McCormack was onc 
of the greatest op&éra singers the world has ever known. 
Marriorr (J. W.) (Selected by) The Best One- 

\ct Plays of 1948-1949. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


Mr. Marriott has done good work in collecting 
one-aét plays in volume form since 1931; the present 
olume being the fifteenth of the series. Amateur 
performers owe a debt of gratitude to him for his 
careful and suitable choice of material. The ten plays 
here presented need only to be performed in order to 
test their value as a permanent addition to the legitimate 
Stage, and many readers will appreciate a preliminary 
“run-through” of the material provided. 


Mounvrevans (Admiral Lord) The Desolate 
Antarctic. Illus. Lutterworth. 12s. 6d. net. 


In 1910 the author was appointed second-in 
command of Scott's last Antarétic expedition and some 
forty years later he was invited to write a book on the 
exploration of this fascinating region. He has told an 
inspiring Story of men fighting the elements for the 
sake of scientific investigation Many important 


figures pass through these pages, amongst them Ross, 
Mawson, Amundsen, Byrd, and, of course, Scott 
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Short List 
of Subject Headings 


Heather Sherrie aid Phyllis Mander Jones 


Librarians have long felt the need fer reference 
books such as this The compilers, who are 
librarians of considerable experience, give a cleat 
account of subject cataloguing with heading 
references and sub-headings This book will bn 
most welcome to the busy librarian é 
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of Literary Terms 


Compiled by 
H. L. Yelland, B.A., S. C. J. Jones, B.A., and 
K. S. W. Easton, B.A. 
This is an alphabetically -arranged compilation of 


the principal terms used in all branches of litera- 
ture poetic technique phonetics zraminiur, 


literary styles and so on The readability of the 
handbook makes it a standard work of reference 


as well as an invaluable aid to all students of 
English language and literature 12 


ANGUS & ROBERTSON 


48 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


35 - 











THOMAS J. WILLIAMS 


Priscilla Lydia Sellon 


20s. net 


S-P-C-K 
Northumberland Avenue 


London 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 
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Librarians throughout the World 
use and recommend Foyles service 


New, secondhand and rare Books on every subject 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.z 
Gerrard 5660 (16 /ines) 
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himsclt The various expeditions and the flora and 
fauna encountered, are fully described and well illus 
trated \ notable book by a notable man. 


Murpny (Audie) To Hell and Back. Hammond. 
12s. 6d. net. 


\ first-hand account of experiences in the war told 
in topical language and intended to remind readers of 
the many lives lost during the confliét and the carnage 
too easily allowed to fall into oblivion Ihe author is 
one of America’s most decorated war veterans having 
received twenty-one medals including the much-coveted 
“Conuressional Medal of Honour.” 


Nemirovsky (Irene) A_ Life of Chekhov. 
Translated by Erik de Mauny. Grey Walls 
Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


It is unfortunate that no index and no bibliography 
appears in this interesting biography of the famous 
Russian writer. Evena short list of his Stories and plays 
would have been a help to the English Student. As it is, 
it is difficult to vet a true cStimate of his work, though the 
incidents of his life are very fully described. A readable 
hook, but not one which will detine the exaét position 
which Chekhov holds in Russian literature and drama 
during the close of the nineteenth century. 

Netre. (Reginald) To Soothe a Savage 
Breast. Evans. 12s. 6d. net. 


Ihe author has successfully attempted to colleé 
a series Of Opinions on music and life. He begins with 
I'he Golden Age, in which thoughts from Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Izaak Walton, Milton, Bunyan, and Dryden 
are given. After that come the Age of Reason and The 
Romantic Age, which contain the views of many other 
tamous writers. 


Ourster (Fulton) and Ourster (Will) Father 
Flanagan of Boys’ Town. Illus. World’s 
Work. (1913). 12s. 6d. net. 


Here we have a biography of a somewhat unusual 
charaéter. Father Flanagan's work was the education 
and care of unfortunate boys who were homeless, in 
need of education, religious instruétion and general 
charaéter building. Father Flanagan's belicf was that, 
viven half a chance, no boy could ever be known as a 
bad boy. The first home was at Omaha and it opened 
with five inmates, but the number increased by leaps 
and bounds and the authors have faithfully piétured 
the development of the Home into a town. To those 
interested in good work of the kind that Father 
Flanagan achieved, here is a book that they should not 
miss. 


Perrié (Sir Charles) The Jacobite Movement. 
The Last Phase. 1716-1807. Illus. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 15s. od. net. 


The concluding volume of Sir Charles Petrie’s 
standard work deals mainly with the years before the 
Campaign of the Forty-Five and the succeeding years 
which saw the decay of Jacobitism and the gradual 
disintegration of the charaéter of the Young Pretender 
as he sank into a disgraced oblivion. The author of 
these historical memoirs which are based on authentic 
documents, is a master in depicting scenes and 
charaéters of the periods and in them he has achieved 
a noteworthy contribution to English history. 


StrwetLt (Edith) The English Eccentrics, 
Dennis Dobson. 9s. 6d. net. 

\n unusual work by one of our most famous 
authoresses, in which she writes of some of the best 
known eccentric charaéters of the past, their idiosyn 
crasies and their foibles. Miss Sitwell writes with great 
feeling and, obviously, loves her subjeét. 


Smiru (F. D.) and Witcox (Barbara) Sold for 
Two Farthings. Illus. Barrie. 15s. od. net, 
Written by two farmers, this work contains man 
hitherto unknown faéts concerning cruclty to animals, 
pest and vermin control, control of bulls, castration, 
the training of sheep-dogs, and field sports. It is 
written in a lively Style and contains carefully scle¢ted 
illustrations and an Index. 


SomERVELL (D. C.) British Politics Since 1900. 
Dakers. 15s. od. net. 

\ Study of politics in Britain and of the changes 
and developments wrought in the last fifty years, and 
now the complete change-over from Conservatism to 
Socialism in the last five years. The author describes 
vividly the notable politicians of this period of British 
history and the book makes informative reading. 


Weicte (Luther A.) The English New 
Testament from Tyndale to the Revised 
Standard Version. Nelson. 6s. od. net. 

The author has attempted to give a detailed 

account of the English New Testament from the time 
of Tyndale through various revisions to the 1611 
\uthorised Version. He has described in a concise 
manner the difficulties involved in perfecting the 
various translations, his findings being based on the 
Cole leétures at Vanderbilt University. Much interest 
is taken in the printing of the 1611 Bible. Spelling, 
panctuation and the use of italics are amongst the 
innovations, and research is now being continued into 
the origin of the Authorised Version and the changes 
at a later date. 


Woop (Alan) The Groundnut Affair. Illus. 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ wholehearted effort to explain the story of the 
Groundnut Scheme by an Australian who knows his 
subjeé very intimately and makes this book interesting 
and historically correét in detail. The accompanying 
illustrations add to the book’s authenticity. 


FICTION 


BARWELL (Peggy) Cadenza. 
gs. 6d. net. 

Music and spiritual love form the background to 
this moving Story. The writing of it is in the first 
person and is addressed by Ann to the man she loves 
but cannot marry until she gets a divorce. Unfortunately, 
this long-looked for event is delayed until it is too late. 


Hutchinson. 


BromicE (Iris) Chequered Pattern. Longmans. 
ss. od. net. 

Three young women with widely different 
temperaments, each in her own way trying to make a 
success of life, and of the men in their life. Before 
they reached the desired goal many confliéts and heart- 
burnings take place. 
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CARPENTER (J. H.) The Storyteller of Baghdad. 
Illus. Some in colour. Hutchinson. 6s. od. 
net. 

rhese Stories, told originally by Wang Loo, a 

Chinese traveller, who was present in the market place 

in Baghdad when they were read out, are quite out of 

the ordinary and will appeal to children of all ages. 
hey are cleverly handled and the dialogue is brisk. 

Witches, fairies, monsters, jinners, etc., figure in these 

tales 


Crorr-Cooke (Rupert) Brass Farthing. Werner 
Laurie. 9s. 6d. net. 

Thi; is a tale with an unusual twist. The bullying 
old father of the family leaves his vast fortune to the 
spinster daughte:, and the rest of them are furious. 
There are many quarrels and wonderfully humorous 
passages which will entertain the reader and the ending 
is unexpeéted. 


FosrER (George C.) Hooked on the Line. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ humorous Story about an historical castle and 
the amusing people who dwell therein. A film company 
arrives on the scene and Lady Lucy, daughter of Lord 
Mossingwell, is roped in to play the part of her an- 
cestress. The complications consequent on matri- 
monial tangles must be read to be appreciated. 


Gress (Sir Philip) Thine Enemy. Hutchinson. 
1os. 6d. net. 

A moving novel by that brilliant journalist-author, 
Sir Philip Gibbs, in which he takes the reader to 
Germany amongst its ruins caused by the war in which 
she involved praétically the whole world. He shows 
the punishment the Germans are suffering today due 
to the crimes of their leaders ; the hunger, privations, 
etc., and he points out vividly how the innocent suffer 
for the guilty. It is not written as propaganda, but 
shows that Western Germany must be guarded if it 
is not to go the way of Soviet Russia. 


Jouns (W. E.) Short Sorties. Latimer House. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\ volume of short Stories by Captain W. E. Johns, 
who not only caters for boys and girls, but writes for 
adults as well. In this colleétion, which was written 
for the most part while the thunder of the barrage of 
this last war was overhead, he has produced a little 
masterpiece. Many of the Stories were published in 
\merican magazines as most of our own short Story 
market had died owing to lack of paper during the war. 
Certain Dominion papers, including Canada, and since 
the cessation of hostilities, Continental magazines have 
published Captain Johns’ short Stories, and one of 
them has been broadcast. 


Jouns (W. E.) Worrals Investigates Col. 
Illus. Lutterworth. 6s. od. net. 

\n exciting adventure Story of Joan Worralson 
and her friend, ‘“Frecks,” formerly of the W.A.A.F., 
who decide to inveStigate the Strange mystery of 
“Outside Island,” a British possession in the Pacific, 
where a red-headed woman was seen shooting at a 
French subijeét, sailing with the crew of a native boat 
on a trip to the island for copra. The French authorities 
decided to look into this affair and Air Commodore 





THE HEBER LETTERS 
This important contribution to social history extends 
from 1783 when Reginald Heber (Bishop of Calcutta) 
was born to 1833 when Richard Heber, the ‘great book 


collector, died. 


“The Letters have been well edited and each section has 
been given a valuable and concise introduction.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


“This is a book to treasure.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


Demy 8vo. 356 pp 9 plates. 21s. net 


Important new histories : 

EAST INDIAMEN, The Maritime Services 
of the East India Company, dy Sir E. Cotton 
and Sir C. Fawcett (15s. 

EARLY ENGLISH TRADE UNIONS, &) 
Professor Aspinall (30s.) 

ENGLISH RURAL LABOURER, 

F. E. Fussell (12s. 6d. 

Prospectuses now available from the publishers 
THE BATCHWORTH PRESS 
54 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 











Raymond of Scotland Yard, after a chance meeting with 

her, was convinced that here was a job “right after 

Worral’s heart,” and the outcome of this novel shows 

that he was entirely correét. 

Lestiz (Doris) That Enchantress. Frontis. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. net. 

A well written story by the “Queen of Historical 
Novelists,”” Doris Leslie, who has taken the reader 
back to the time of Queen Anne. The Story concerns 
the history of Abigail Hill, who ousted Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, as the Queen’s favourite, and even- 
tually became Lady Masham. Abigail Hill was a cousin 
of the Duchess of Marlborough, and it was due to 
the Duchess’ efforts that she became the Queen’s Lady 
of the Bedchamber. She was a great power behind 
the throne until the death of Queen Anne in 1714. 
The atmosphere of the period is cleverly conveyed by 
Miss Leslie and she shows, too, a sense of humour in 
dealing with her charaéters. The novel well deserves to 
be the Dai/y Mai/l “Book of the Month.” 


MEEKER (Arthur) The Ivory Mischief. Joseph. 
12s. 6d. net. 


(n exceptionally long and outstanding novel which 
tells of two sisters who live a life of gallantry in the 
reign of Louis XIV. The historical background is 
admirably drawn and the interest well-suStained 
throughout the seven hundred and seventy odd pages. 
Cateau, the elder of the two, tosses her pretty head at 
every attempt to curb her waywardness, and Magdelon, 
the younger, involves herself in illicit love-aftairs in 
perfeét confidence that she can extricate herself at any 
desired moment. It is all very intriguing and remark- 
ably well done. 
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Tracy (Catherine) Dagger. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


Here is another exciting 
Catherine Tracy, who now takes us to Texas where, 
avainst the background of Indians, ranchers, feuds of 


the range and romance, the hard, ruthless figure of 


Dagger” is portrayed. He is a murderer and seducer 
and lets nothing Stand in the way of his ambition. 
It is not until the end of this W cstern Story that‘ Dagger” 


meets his just deserts 


Wopenouse (P. G.) Nothing Serious. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 


rhis is a volume of short Stories by that inimitable 
humorist, P. G. Wodehouse, which will amuse and 
entertain the reader, for will anvone ever be able to 
forgct his wonderful creations of fiétion, Jeeves, 
Be rtic W ooster, Lord Emsworth, and Mr. Mulliner ? 
Mr. Wodehouse is equally at home writing a novel or 


short Stories 


JUNIOR 


Evans (Evan) Sixgun Legacy. Jenkins. 


8s. 6d. net. 


rhis is a Western based on a new idea. Tom 
Martin had seven sons, six of whom were cowboys 
willing to work hard and keep the home going. The 
seventh son was a different kind of fellow, restless and 
adventurous, and when his father was murdered and 
his six brothers inherited the property, he was left only 
a wun with which he set out to avenge his father’s 
death. .\ good plot in this and a story well told. 


Griss_e (Leonard) The Riddle of the Blue 
Moon. Frontis. Burke. 5s. od. net. 


\ mystery yarn for boys and girls concerning the 
Selby twins, who are plunged into danger and intrigue 
and even kidnapping. They make a shattering dis- 
covery in an old roadhouse which sends them posthaste 
through the Romney Marsh and the story shows how 
they outwit a clever rogue. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Burron (Sir Richard) The Book of the 
Thousand and One Nights. A Seleétion by 
P. H. Newby. Illus. by W. M. Cukrill. 
(Arthur Barker. 18s. od. net. 


\ literal translation of the Arabian Nights sele&tted 
by P. H. Newby. The editor has a special feeling for 
Oriental Stories, having lived for several years in Cairo. 
The general public will welcome this seleétion of the 
Tales which have never been casily available for 
grown ups, though editions were issued as fairy Stories 
tor the nursery. The volume contains a representative 
series taken from the vast original and many of Burton’s 
notes have been retained in this edition. 


Evans (Mary) Costume Throughout the Ages. 
Illus. Frontis. in col. Lippincott Co. 
40S. net. 


This edition has much to recommend it. It has 
been revised and enlarged, with many additional 
illustrations and a new chapter on the national costume 


arn from the pen of 


of the Eskimos, Mexicans and Indians of North and 
South America from the seventeenth century to date 
Plenty of suggestions here for fancy dress balls 


GaALswortny (John) The Forsyte Saga. Illus, 
Some in col. Heinemann. 21s. od. net. 


his imposing volume contains the first illustrated 
edition of the great Forsyte Saga, beloved by many 
readers. The print, format, binding and paper all are 
excellent. The illustrations are best left to individual 
taste, but in view of Galsworthy’s restrained and quiet 
manner, it can only be assumed that personally he would 
have thought them rather blatant. The whole forms a 
splendid gift book. 


Noyes (Alfred) Collected Poems. In one 
volume. John Murray. 21s. od. net. 


Most complete edition of the poct’s work presented: 
in an eminently readable form. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

BERG (W. F.) The Fundamentals of Camera Technique. 
Illus. Focal Press. 21s. od. net—CARGILL (Leslie) 
Death Sets the Pace. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net.—CLARK 
(Robert S.) Books and Reading for the Blind. The 
Library Association. 4s. od. (3s. 6d. to members).— 
CROMPTON (Rebecca) Modern Design in Embroidery. 
Edited by David C. Minter. Illus. Some col. Batsford. 
7s. 6d. net—HALLERAN (E. E.) Rustlers’ Canyon. 
Hammond. 7s. 6d. net—HORLER (Sydney) Wedding 
Bells. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net—SEWELL (P. H.) The 
Regional Library Systems. Library Association. 3s. od. 
(zs. 6d. members.)—VALE (Edmund) The Seas and 
Shores of England. Foreword by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. Illus. Frontis. in col. Batsford. 12s. 6d. net.— 
WALKER (R. A.) How to Deteét Beardsley Forgeries. 
R. A. Walker, Bedford. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, September, 1950.— 
\MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLE- 
TIN, July-August, 1950.—ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE WELLINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARIES FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED MARCH ist, _1gs0. 
BRITISH BOOKS TO COME, August, September, 
1950.—THE BRITISH COUNCIL, Report for the 
Year, 1949-1950.—COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES, July, 1950.—COURIER, Unesco, 
September, 1950.—DIRECTORY OF CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION ABSTRACTS, Unesco, June, July, 
and August, 1950.—GUIDE TO SOVIET BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIES, Library of Congress, Washington, 1950. 

THE INNES REVIEW, June,!1950.—LIBRARIAN, 
\ugust, 1950.—LIBRARY ASSISTANT, Augutt- 
September, 1950.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, August, t950.—LIBRARY REVIEW, 
\utumn, 1950 — MICROFILMS AND MICRO- 
CARDS: THEIR USE IN RESEARCH, Washington, 
June, 1950.—NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE, 
Washington, June, 1950. —-NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, June, 1950.—OFFICE CONTROL 
AND MANAGEMENT, May, 1950.—ST. PANCRAS 
JOURNAL, September, 1950.—STATE LIBRARY, 
Pretoria, April, May, 1950.—STEEL NEWS, Augutt, 
1950.—SUBJECT CATALOG, The Library of 


Congress, January-March, 1950. 





